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ON VILLOSIN AND VILLOSIC ACID. 
By G. A. Krauss, Px. G. 
From a letter addressed to the Editor; read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, March 18. 


Since my departure from college I have found sufficient time to 
further experiment on the principle to which I designed the name 
Villosin. This glucoside, as I will later on plainly prove, is very 
easily decomposed into glucose and villosic acid. Indeed a pro- 
longed boiling of its solution in 50 per cent. alcohol decomposes 
_ villosin gradually as the alcohol evaporates. That this decreases 
the amount of villosin obtainable is well understood. 

Recalling the process of its preparation, the bark is exhausted 
with alcohol, sp. gr. 0°820; this tincture is macerated with freshly 
precipitated ferric hydrate until all tannin has been removed; the 
whole is then filtered and expressed. The colorless liquid is 
evaporated to expel all the alcohol, as a trace of it remaining will 
cause a failure in obtaining crystals. After having filtered off the 
resin, the cool and clear aqueous solution is agitated with ether, 
sp. gr.0°725. Nearly all the villosin will have mci in 3-5 
days in long needle-shaped crystals. 

On account of its instability, I only obtained about 18 grains of 
villosin from 3 lbs. of blackberry root bark, the greater part being 
decomposed during the evaporation ‘of the alcoholic filtrate and 
filtered off as a white resin acid, which is bitter, and soluble in alco- 
hol, ether and chloroform. This villosic acid, dissolved in ether, 
and the solution evaporated spontaneously, is obtained crystalline. 
It shows the same color reactions as villosin viz: (1) Treated with 


1See AMERICAN JOURNAL, OF PHARMACY, 1889, p. 605. 
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concentrated H,SO, + 2 drops HNO,, a deep blood red color 
appears, which fades in not less than 8 hours, but disappears 
entirely on the addition of water, with the formation of a precipi- 
tate. (2) Treated with concentrated H,SO, and 2 drops H,O, aided 
with a little heat, a blue color appears, similar to the one obtained 
by strychnine with H,SO, + K,Cr,O,. 

To obtain crystallized villosin, I endeavored to improve my pre- 
vious method, but have not as yet succeeded. A weaker menstruum 
than alcohol, sp. gr. 0:820, is objectionable as the extraction is not 
fully accomplished. The lime method is also to be abandoned. 
Although the exhaustion may have been perfect enough, the lime 
appears to decompose the villosin. The latter is precipitated largely 
as villosic acid, on treating the last filtrate with HCl. 

Now regarding the glucoside itself I have already shown its 
nature and behavior to reagents, and although there is no doubt to 
its being a glucoside, I wish to mention a few observations. But 
before so doing I feel obliged to correct the statement, made in my 
thesis, that the glucoside itself reduces Fehling’s solution. This is 


_an error. When perfectly pure, villosin does zo¢ reduce Fehling, 


but it does it very distinctly after having been boiled with dilute 
HCl. 

You are aware that the washing of the ferric hydrate, in order to 
remove (NH,), SO, appears to be an essential part in the process, 
the Fe, (OH), being employed to precipitate the tannin. It is diffi- 
cult to obtain the hydrate perfectly pure. I have always found 
indications of (NH,), SO, in that part of the solution, which was 
ready to be treated with ether. However, it did mot interfere with 
the process. 

This last-named solution contains a large amount of glucose, 
which, according to my dissertation, could not have existed as such 
in the original alcoholic extract. It again shows the large amount 
of decomposed @lucoside, and through the presence of some of this 
glucose, the error was made that villosin reduces Fehling. 
Enclosed you will find a sample of villosin, about 4 grains being 
the entire product of 3 pounds of bark, and also the decomposition 
product which separated out during its preparation. 

According to this, villosin would only be present in the bark to 
the amount of 0-019 per cent., and not 0°8 per cent. as was stated 
in my thesis. Whether I had been working at that time with a 
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better quality of bark, or whether some other cause must be 
assigned for the difference, I am at present unable to say. A 
method for the quantitative estimation of this glucoside has not as 
yet been devised. 

Further experiments and its ultimate analysis I beg to reserve 
for future investigations. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


” MORPHINE SALTS AND HYDROCYANIC ACID. 
By JouNn M. MAISCH. 
Read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, March 18, 1890. 
During the last six or eight months the following item has 
appeared in quite a number of medical journals: 


One of the most dangerous incompatibilities of drugs consists in 


a mixture of cherry-laurel water with morphine. In such a combi- 


nation an insoluble cyanide of morphine is formed, which is precipi- 
tated. If no attention be paid to this effect, it may happen that the 
patient takes with the last portions of the mixture a toxic dose of 
morphine and hydrocyanic acid. As cherry-laurel water is recom- 
mended to preserve alkaloida! solutions from microscopical vegeta- 
tions which decompose them, this observation is worth noting, not 
only for morphine, but also for the other alkaloids. The addition 
of five or six drops of hydrochloric acid will prevent the formation 
of cyanide of morphine; but if for certain purposes this addition be 
useful, it is not to be employed in the case of solutions intended for 
hypodermic injections. 


Ina paper, published in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY, 
June, 1871, p. 258, I stated that hydrocyanic acid does xot precipi- 
tate neutral solutions of morphine. The same paper details some 
experiments made by me with neutral salts of morphine and alkali 
cyanides which were shown to precipitate the morphine so com- 
pletely that the filtrate will yield no further precipitate with potas- 
sio-mercuric iodide. The crystalline precipitate I supposed to con- 
sist of morphine hydrocyanide, but Prof. Fliickiger subsequently 
showed (N. Fahrb. fiir Pharm., xxxviii, p. 138) that under the 
conditions mentioned, the alkaloid morphine is precipitated, and 
that a morphine cyanide does not exist. 

The error in the above statement can only be explained by the 
improper preparation of the cherry-laurel water used. If made by dis- 
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tillation from the leaves it cannot contain a cyanide, and the free 
hydrocyanic acid will not causea precipitate. Very likely the water 
was prepared by means of magnesia, in which case it must have 
contained magnesium cyanide which would precipitate morphine. 

It is proper to add that, in the paper quoted, Prof. Fliickiger has 
also shown that berberine, quinine, cinchonine and strychnine like- 
wise do not form cyanides under similar circumstances. 


TARTARIC ACID. 


By Frep. H. SMitu. 


Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy.— 


No. 69. 
Read before the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, 
March 18. 

It has been noticed that the text books differ in their statements 
about the melting point of tartaric acid. Many give 135° C., which 
was obtained by Schiff in 1863 (Anualender Chemie, CXXV, p. 133). 
In a number of the works published since that time, the melting point 


‘isgiven as 170° C., notably in Watt’s Dictionary (vol. 5, p.675), which 


gives 170° to 180° C. as the temperature at which the acid melts. 
My observations have differed from all of them, and in order to 
obtain more light upon the subject, I purchased seven samples of 
the acid from different retail stores, six of which were in the form 
of powder, the other in crystals. 

The melting points were taken and resulted as follows: 


| | | | 
Melting Point, . | 162.8° | 163°5° | 159°1° | 163°5° | 163°5° 167°5° 162 


These experiments were performed with a corrected Yale ther- 


mometer. 
It was thought that possibly the variation in the melting points 


’ might in some respect be due to adhering moisture. Consequently 


a number of the samples were dried at a. temperature between 80 
and 90° C. for about an hour, the amount of loss, however, was not 
over -005 to nearly 5 gms. of the acid. After drying, the melting 
points were again determined, but did not vary perceptibly from the 
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first determinations. One of the samples was recrystallized, both 
from water and alcohol, and then carefully dried, but no change in 
the melting points was noticed. 

The Pharmacopoeia states that on ignition not more than 0:05 
per cent, of ash should remain. About 10 gms. of each sample was 
incinerated in a porcelain capsule, and the amount of ash calculated, 
and resulted as follows: 


A B D | F | 
|- 
Per cent. of ash, . 0°04 O'I2 | OTIII | 0°04 | 0°04 
} 


The ash left was examined and found to consist almost entirely 
of calcium sulphate without evidence of copper or other metallic 
salts. 

‘Ten cc. of a concentrated solution showed on standing but a slight 
cloudiness with barium chloride and hydrochloric acid in excess; 
this cloudiness almost entirely disappeared on boiling showing the 
presence of but the slightest trace of sulphuric acid. 

Concentrated solutions of the acids were poured into a solution of 
calcium hydrate, the alkaline reaction allowed to predominate; a 
white flocculent precipitate was formed, which was entirely soluble 
‘ inammonium chloride, and acetic acid, the former showing distinction 
from racemic acid, and the latter distinction from oxalic acid. In 
all other respects the samples agreed with the tests for dextro- 
tartaric acid. 

Allen (Vol. I, 2d edition, p, 435) states that a 15 per cent. aqueous 
solution rotates the plane of polarization 13-1° to the right; tempera- 
ture 15° C. This experiment was tried with a number of the sam- 
ples, but the polarization indicated only 2:10° to the right at a 
temperature of 15° C. , 

These results indicate that the above quoted authorities are 
wrong so far as the acid of commerce is concerned, and the subject 
is one worthy of further investigation. 


Antipyrine and Thalline.—Dr. Moncorvo (jour. de Méd. de Paris) 
regards both compounds as possessing valuable hemostatic properties, probably 
acting both by constricting the vessels and coagulating the blood. Acelanilid 
. and Phenacetin do not possess much hzemostatic power. 
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A COMPARATIVE EXAMINATION OF KRAMERIA TRI. 
ANDRA AND KRAMERIA ARGENTEA. 


_ By R. G. Dunwopy. 
Contribution from the Chemical Laboratory of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy.— 
No. 70. 


Read before the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, 
March 18. 


Krameria argentea is largely sold in the market at the present 
time, and in order to determine its value, compared with Krameria 
triandra, I estimated the tannin in reliable samples of the two. 

An infusion was made of each of the drugs containing 10 grams 
in 250 cc. A portion of each of them was precipitated with a solu- 
tion of gelatin and alum, and the precipitate dried between the 
temperature of 100 and 110° C., then weighed; the Krameria 
triandra yielded 8-4 per cent., while the Krameria argentea yielded 
7:2 per cent. These estimations were repeated with similar results. 

In order to determine the constituents of the two drugs, fifty 
grams of each were subjected to the usual plant solvents, with the 
following results : 


Krameria triandra. Krameria argentea 
Petroleum Ether, .......... *40 *240 
luble i 986 
th soluble in water,....... 53 
soluble in alcohol, ......- 3°09 "024 
Absolute Alcohol soluble in water,. 5°531 3°04 
Linsoluble in water, 17°485 9°60 
Distilled Water, : 
Extractive, .... °368 *368 
1°728 1°938 
Alkaline Extract I*500 
(Extractive, ... 57490 7°420 
...... "160 ‘810 
Acid Extr. 
‘o18 
+413 *520 
Water, 
Residue Cellulose and Lignin, ... . 44°345 44°345 53°118 53°118 
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The portions that were dissolved by petroleum ether left, after 
spontaneous evaporation, a crystalline fat. This was treated with 
absolute alcohol, then the melting points of both were taken; the 
fats melted at 40° C. 

After treating the alcoholic extract with water, it was shaken 
with ether, then separated and put in a vacuum flask and evapo- 
rated to dryness, the residue taken up with water and again shaken 
with ether; this process was repeated several times to purify the 
tannin. The tannins, with gallotannic acid, were treated with the 
following reagents: 


Tannin of Kr. Tannin of Kr, 
Gallotannin. triandra. argentea. 
Ferric chloride, ... . deep blue pre- olive green pre- olive green pre- 
cipitate, cipitate, cipitate. 
Ferrous sulphate, ... nochange, no change, no change. 
Ferric acetate,..... bluish-black bluish-green olive precipitate. 
precipitate, precipitate, 
Lead acetate, ..... flesh-color flesh-color pre- flesh-color pre- 
precipitate, cipitate, cipitate. 
Ammonium hydrate and 
Iodine solution, red color, red color, red color. 
Ferricyanide Potass. and 
Ammonium hydrate, . red color, red color, red color. 
Fehling’s solution, .. reduced, reduced, reduced. 


From these experiments, it is concluded that the Krameria 
argentea,as found in this market, is a little lower in tannin strength, 
as well as in the other constituents, when compared with the true 
rhatany. 

The properties of the constituents in the two drugs appear to be 

he same. 


TINCTURE OF MUSK. 
By Gero. M. BERINGER, Ph.G. 
Read before the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy at the Pharmaceutical Meeting,. 
March 18. 

The U. S. Pharmacopceia directs that Tincture of Musk should be 
made of 10 parts of grain musk extracted with dilute alcohol to yield 
100 parts of tincture. 

The officinal musk is pure grain musk, which in recent years has 
ranged in price from $20 to $35 per oz., making a tincture prepared 
by this process cost from $30 to $50 per pint. The U.S. Dis- 
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| pensatory clinches the officinal requirements by the statement that 
| “care should be especially taken to use pure grain musk in this 
preparation.” 
" It is charged that the amount of menstruum used is not sufficient 
I to exhaust the musk, and the process is consequently extravagant 
| and wasteful of this most expensive drug. 
i The following simple experiments proved this statement: I gm. 
i of musk, treated by the officinal process, yielded 20 per cent. of 
if extractive. The residue, again treated with the same amount of 
menstruum, yielded quite a strong tincture, containing over 6 per 
| cent. of extractive, and a third maceration yielded a tincture still 
containing a considerable amount of odorous matter. 
The German Pharmacopeeia is content with a tincture of musk, 
containing two per cent. of musk and extracted with a somewhat 
weaker alcoholic menstruum. One grm. of musk extracted by this 
| process yielded 30 per cent. of extractive and a second maceration, 
with 10 cc. diluted alcohol, yielded 2 per cent. 
I doubt if any amount of menstruum that could be ordered in an 
| officinal formula would entirely exhaust the musk. The perfumer 
who makes his tincture with strong alcohol, is well aware of this 
fact and always macerates the residue from his tincture with fresh 
alcohol, frequently saving the dregs for remaceration a number of 
times. 

I would suggest that in the pharmacopceial revision a strength 
of eight grains to the fluid ounce, with diluted alcohol as a men- 
struum, be adopted, which yields a tincture nearly identical in 
strength with that of the German Pharmacopceia. 


PHENOL SODIQUE. 


By GErorGE M. BERINGER, Ph.G. 


*Read before the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, 
March 18. 


A brother pharmacist recently called my attention to the fact, 
that the National Formulary published under this title the following 


formula : 
acid, crystalline’, .. .. 30 parts 
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Dissolve the soda in the water, add the carbolic acid and warm 
gently until it is dissolved. 

This formula is based upon that for Liquor Natri Carbolici, form- 
erly officinal in the German Pharmacopeeia, and yields a prepara- 
tion containing 50 per cent. of crystallized carbolic acid, and having 
no resemblance to the proprietary article sold under the same name 
in such large quantities, and not infrequently an ingredient in pre- 
scriptions, at least in this locality. 

This proprietary article, originating in France, and also made by 
a manufacturing house in Philadelphia, is largely used as a disin- 
fectant and as an antiseptic applied to wounds and cuts, as a gargle, 
tooth wash, in dentistry and in injections, and the substitution of 
the preparation of the National Formulary, where the proprietary’ 
was intended, would prove a serious error. 

The formula of the German Pharmacopceia has been copied into 
the various standard works, such as the U.S. and National Dis- 
pensatories and Hager’s Pharmaceutische Praxis. The only other 
formula which my search revealed was in The Extra Pharmacopeeia, 
of Martindale and Westcott, where the following statement occurs : 
“ Carbolic acid is freely soluble in caustic alkaline solutions, and a 
French specialty, known as Phénol Sodique, is much used as an 
antiseptic solution by dentists. ” Its composition is about as follows : 
Liquor Sodii Carbolatis,: phenol, 8; caustic soda, 4; distilled 
water, 100.” 

This formula also yields a preparation much stronger than the 
proprietary article. A sample of the latter, made in this city, 
showed the following characteristics: A thin, dark colored, almost 
black, liquid, sp. gr. 1-015, an alkaline reaction. On agitating, a 
great quantity of foam is produced. It contains 66 per cent. of 
tarry matters and about one per cent. of phenols, which are not 
separated in diluting with water, and nearly 1-5 per cent. of soda. 

The following formula yielded a preparation very similar : 


Water, sufficient to make one pint. 


Dissolve the soda in 4 fluid ounces of water and warm, add the 
coal tar and thoroughly agitate the mixture for a few minutes. 
Then add the remainder of the water and set aside in a covered 
vessel in a warm place, frequently agitating for 7 days. Decant the 
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aqueous solution, and filter through a moistened filter, washing the 
residue with sufficient water to make the finished product measure 
one pint.! 


PHARMACEUTICAL NOTES. 
Abstracts from Theses. 


Liquor Ferri Chloridi—aA specimen prepared by Rob. W. Maris, . 
Ph.G., had the specific gravity 1-435, contained a trace of nitric acid, 
and on evaporation 10 gm. yielded a solid residue of 1-98 gm. Five 


_ commercial specimens contained also a little nitric acid (with the 


exception of one specimen) and gave the following results: 


Specific gravity,...... 
Solid residue from 10 gm., . 1°79 1°90 1°89 I‘gI 1°88 

For the Preparation of Antiseptic Ligatures, Edward Q. Thorn- 
ton, Ph.G., uses cat-gut (E and A violin strings being most frequently 
used) which is wrapped loosely upon glass spools and then kept in 
ether for 24 hours. Remove the spools from the ether, pass a glass 
rod through them, and allow the ether to evaporate avoiding con- 
tact with anything. When dry cover with a one per cent. solution of 
mercuric chloride in diluted alcohol ; after half an hour remove from 
the mercuric solution, and wipe the cat-gut with a towel that had 
previously been washed out of a o-1 per cent. solution of mercuric 
chloride in water. The cat-gut is preserved in a bottle under oil ~ ° 
juniper, and should remain in the oil for at least ten days before it 
is used. (See also AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY, 1886, p. 598.) 

Preservation of Yolk of Egg—Cyrill D. Rosenkrans, Ph.G., 
recommends the preservation of the yolk by carefully drying it upon 
glass plates, and keeping it in thin layers in paper boxes lined with 
paraffined paper. After several months it showed no tendency to 
rancidity or decomposition. Using this dried yolk for an emulsion, 
it is rubbed up in a mortar with a small quantity of sugar, then 
sufficient water is added to make a smooth paste, after which the oil . 
and remaining water are incorporated with it in the usual manner. 


1NOTE BY THE EDITOR.—The French Codex gives a formula for Phénol sodé 
dissous, which consists of phenol, 70 gm.; caustic soda solution (spec. grav. 
1°332), 100 gm.; distilled water sufficient to make one liter. The soda solution 
contains nearly 23 gm. of Na,O corresponding to 29 gm. of NaHO. 
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Purification and Preservation of Lard.—James L. Demoville, 
Ph.G., finds the alum process for purifying lard all that can be 
desired. The lard is melted, a little powdered alum being stirred 
in; then strained, cooled, and upon an inclined slab rubbed briskly 
with a muller, while a stream of water is allowed to trickle over it. 

For preserving the lard experiments were made, besides with 
benzoin, with balm of Gilead buds, storax, salicylic acid, turpentine 
and tolu. The best results were obtained by using one per cent. of 
balsain of tolu; the lard was white, kept well and had its peculiar 
odor well masked by the slight but pleasant odor of the balsam. 

Fluid Extract of Wild Cherry.—After making a number of experi- 
ments with this fluid extract, Michael J. Rourke, Ph.G., recommends 
the following process as yielding an elegant preparation: Moisten 
wild cherry bark in No. 50 powder, 200 gm., with a mixture of 
glycerin 20 gm., syrup 60 gm. and diluted alcohol 40 gm.; pack 
loosely in a glass percolator and set aside for three days. Now, 
pack very tightly and pour enough diluted alcohol upon the mate- 
rial, to thoroughly saturate the powder and leave a stratum above ; 
again macerate for three days, and then allow percolation to proceed 
until 200 ccm. of liquid have been obtained. By proceeding as 
indicated the virtues of the drug are exhausted, and the percolate 
obtained afterwards merely contains a little coloring matter and a 
very small quantity of bitter principle. 

Fluid Extract of Guarana—tIn the experience of Rob. P. Black- 
burn, Ph.G., this fluid extract, as made by the process of the U. S. 
Pharmacopeeia, deposits a rather large precipitate within a few 
months. The amount of precipitate is materially decreased by using 
a menstruum composed of alcohol and water in the proportion of 4 
to I measure, with sufficient glycerin added so that 2 oz. of it will 
be contained in a pint of the fluid extract. _ 

Quebracho Preparations.—Leon S, Risley, Ph.G., suggests several 
galenical preparations of quebracho bark, viz: 

Extractum Quebracho fluidum.—Quebracho bark in No. 30 
powder 16 oz.; alcohol 9 fl.oz. ; water 5 fl. oz., and glycerin 2 fl. oz. 
Proceed by the pharmacopceial process for similar preparations. 

Elixir Quebracho.—Wiuid extract of quebracho, 1 fl. oz.; magne- 
sium carbonate, 2 drachms; mix thoroughly, then add aromatic 
spirit (Nat. Formulary), 180 minims, tincture of vanilla 120 mhinims, 
syrup I fl. oz,, and aromatic elixir sufficient for I pint. 
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Extractum Quebracho.—The bark is exhausted with a mixture of 
alcohol 9 and water 5 parts, the tincture is evaporated, and glycerin 
5 per cent. incorporated with the extract. 


PRACTICAL NOTES FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 
By THE EDITor. 


Calcium hippurate, which crystallizes in oblique rhombic prisms, 
and is soluble in 18 parts of cold water, has been employed in uric 
diathesis, in scrofula and in hepatic cirrhosis; it may be prepared 
extemporaneously, and for this purpose is ordered by Dujardin- 
Beaumetz as follows: Hippuric acid, 1; lime water, 35, and syrup, 
35 parts. Dose: A tablespoonful. 

Glycerite of Salicylic Acid.—M. H. Barnouvin states that on dis- 
solving I gm. of salicylic acid in 50 gm. of warm glycerin, on cool- 
ing, the liquid will remain clear, but on diluting it with 10 gm. fo 
water, a precipitate of salicylic acid will be immediately produced. 
However a solution of I part of acid in 100 parts of glycerin may 
be diluted with water in all proportions.—Bul/. Gén. de Thérap. 
1889. Nov. 30. 

Prophylactic Mouth wash.—Two formulas are given by Dr. Monte 
in Deutsche Med. Wochensch., 1889. Borated mouth-wash consists 
of boric acid, 2:5; distilled water, 250, and tincture of myrrh, 3 
parts. The salicylated wash is made with sodium salicylate, 3 ; dist. 
water, 250, and tinct. myrrh, 3 parts. 

Dentifrice for whitening the teeth is recommended by Gawalowski 
to be made of powd. sepia or prepared chalk, made into a stiff paste 
with hydrogen peroxide. 

Toothache Paste—A resinous acid, 1-0; cocaine hydrochloride, 
1:0; menthol, 0-2 gm., glycerin sufficient ——Rev. de Thérap., 1889. 

Administration of Iodoform.—Dr. Besner orders for scrofulous 
children iodoform, 0-1, in clarified honey, 100-150 gm. Dose: A 
teaspoonful 3 times a day.— Rev. Gén. de Clin., 1889. 

Administration of butylchloral in neuralgia is recommended by 
Liebreich as follows: Butylchloral, 3-5; alcohol, 10; glycerin, 20; 
distilled water, 120 gm. Dose: A tablespoonful. 

Salol dusting-powder, composed of salol, 1, and starch, 8 parts, 
has done excellent services to Dr. Kiezer (Prov. Med. Four.) in cases 
of wounds, burns, ulcers, defects of the skin, etc. 
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Sosoiodol dusting-powder, composed of sozoiodol, 10, and pow- 
dered starch or talc, 90 parts, is recommended by Dr. Ostermayer 
(Deutsche Mediz. Wochensch.) in burns caused by direct flame, hot 
steam or chemicals, like caustic alkalies. The powder is odorless, 
not poisonous, allays pains and prevents suppuration. 

Catarrh Snuffs—The Four. de Méd. de Paris gives the following 
in chronic coryza: Alum, 2; borax, 2; zinc tannate, 3; bismuth 
tannate, 3; lycopodium, 8; menthol, 0:2 gm. 

In scrofulous complications, the snuff is prepared of zinc sulpho- 
phenate, 0-2; zinc tannate, 2; iodol, 3; bismuth salicylate, 4, and 
powdered tobacco, 10 gm. 

Another formula directs naphthalin, 25; boric acid, 25, and 
camphor, I part. 

Ammonium carbonate, given in frequently repeated and rather 
large doses, is stated by Dr. B. Robinson to be one of the best agents 
for aborting a coryza. 

Suppositories of chloral are recommended by Yvon to be combined 
with belladonna to prevent irritation, as follows: Chloral hydrate, 
0:5; extr. belladonna, 0:3; cacao butter, 3:0 gm.—Rev. de Clinique. 

Quinine and Antipyrine—Greuel (Apoth. Zing., 1889, p. 1365) 
again draws attention to the fact that quinine is rendered more 
soluble by the addition of antipyrine. He states further that such 
a solution does not give the thalleioquin reaction, but yields a flesh- 
colored precipitate, which crystallizes from alcohol in needles. This 
indicates that a chemical reaction has taken place between the two 
compounds, but the product has not as yet been studied. 

Carbolic Acid and Bromine.—Sehrwald (Rundschau, Prag) found 
in carbolic acid an agent for counteracting the effects of bromine. 
Inhalations of phenol are stated to allay the pain resulting from the 
inhaling of bromine vapors. A 2 per cent. solution of phenol is 
beneficial in treating bromine burng on the skin. . 

Caoutchouc plasters are prepared by Dr. Schneegans and M. 
Corneille (Four. d. Phar. v. Elsass-Lothr., Feb., 1890, p. 33,) from 
a mass consisting of lanolin, benzoinated tallow, caoutchouc and 
dammar resin, the last two ingredients being employed merely in 
sufficient quantity to insure adhesiveness. The addition of a little 
glycerin prevents the plaster from becoming dry and brittle. Sheet 
caoutchouc is agitated with and macerated in 5 times its weight of 
benzol; at first it swells and in about 3 or 4 days it dissolves. 
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Plaster of Zine oxide, (20 per cent.)--Dammar, 15 ; tallow, 25; 
lanolin, 15; caoutchouc, 5; glycerin, 20; zinc oxide, 20 parts, 
Melt the resin, add the tallow and strain through gauze; then add 
the lanolin and the caoutchouc solution, cautiously evaporate the 
benzol and add the zinc oxide previously rubbed up with the 
glycerin; lastly stir until a homogeneous mixture is obtained. On 
spreading it upon muslin, the mass should not be too warm. One 
kilo of mass will suffice for 25 to 30 meters of plaster 20 cm. in 
width, and this may be spread in I or 1% hours. The plaster is 
finally exposed to the air for 2 or 3 days, covered with gauze and 
preserved in paper. 

Plaster of lodoform—Dammar, 15; tallow, 30; lanolin, 20; 
caoutchouc, 5; glycerin, 10; iodoform, 20 parts. Proceed as before, 
and add the iodoform, well triturated with the glycerin, to the nearly 
cooled mass. Keep the plaster in a tin box. 

Plaster of Mercury—Dammar, 20; tallow, 34; lanolin, 20; 
caoutchouc, 6; mercury, 20 parts. Rub the mercury with the 
lanolin until no globules remain visible and add this to the nearly 
cool mixture of the other ingredients, prepared as stated above. 


CHEMICAL NOTES. 
By Henry C. C. Martscn, Ph.G., Ph.D. 


Sugar reagent—Matthieu-Plessy (Monit. Scientif., 1889, 1446) 
gives the following reagent for cane-sugar, grape-sugar, and pyro- 
gallic acid: 54 pts. of ammonium nitrate are fused, and 34 pts. lead 
nitrate and 21 pts. of plumbic hydrate are added. The reagent 
melts at 305° C., and with the substances named gives mix- 
tures, having in the presence of glucosea cherry red, with cane-sugar 
a coffee colored, and with pyrogallic acid a chrome-green color. 

Mussenda coffee—Prof. Dunstan (Fharm. Fourn and Trans., Nov. 
16, 1889, 381) analyzed the above and could not find a trace of the 
0:3-0'5 per cent. coffeine which was said to be contained in these 
seeds, supposed by Lapeyrére (1888) to be derived from Mussenda 
borbonica, a new species of Rubiacez. Dunstan found no alkaloid 
(doubtful traces of choline excepted); but ascertained the presence 
of much protein, little sugar, and of a fat resembling that of nux 
vomica. According toinvestigations carried on in the Kew Gardens, 
the seeds, which Lapeyrére commended asa substitute for coffee, 
come from Gertnera vaginata, a loganiaceous shrub. 
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Belladonnine.—E. Diirkopf (Berichte, 1889, 3183) states that 
commercial belladonnine is the evaporated mother-liquor from 
atropine, after digesting its acid solution with ether and chloroform 
to extract the hydrocarbons, etc., the remaining atropine may be 
split into tropine and tropic acid, while hyoscine (about 18 to 20 
pr. ct.) remains in the solution and the so-called belladonnine remains 
‘intact. Hyoscine gives a gold salt melting at 200° C. This 
explains the presence of pseudatropine among the decomposition 
products of crude belladonnine which will be further investigated by 
the author. 

Ophioxylin. —Wetere- Battink (Ree. trav. chim. de Pays-bas, VIII, 
319-322) isolated from the root of Ophioxylon serpentinum, an 
apocynaceous plant, used in East India as a purge and anthelmintic, 
-by extraction with chloroform a yellow crystalline principle, which 
he named ophioxylin. By means of crystallization from hot water 
and several times from alcohol it was obtained in needles melting at 
72° C., and showing the composition C,,H,,O,. It is difficultly 
soluble in water, but easily soluble in chloroform, benzol, carbon 
bisulphide and glacial acetic acid. The solution colors theskin first 
yellow and then brown. On careful heating ophioxylin sublimes. 
The yield is about 0-2 per ont The principle somewhat resem- 
bles juglone. 

Alkaloids of Siylophorum diphyllum and Chelidonium majus.— 
F. Selle (Zettschr. f. Naturw., Halle, p. 269-320) finds stylophorine 
_ identical with chelidonine (see E. Schmidt A. J. P., 1890, p. 12.) 
Besides this he isolated another alkaloid, crystallizing in needles, 
having the melting point 193-195° C., and giving the following 
color reactions; with Frohde’s reagent, (sulphomolybdate) yellow, 
green, blue-green, dark-blue, blue-green; with Erdmann’s reagent 
H,SO, + trace of HNOQ,) yellow, bright-green, becoming blue from 
the circumference, the liquid soon however assuming a dirty green 
color ; with Mandolin’s reagent (sulphovanadate), green, blue-green, 
bright-blue (lasting a long time), then dark blue-green. A body 
similar to chelerythrine or sanguinarine was recognized by the 
fluorescence of the ethereal solution of the free base and the red 
color of its salts. This alkaloid shows the following reactions: with 
concentrated sulphuric. acid first yellow, then greenish and lastly 
red-brown ; with corrosive sublimate an orange-colored precipitate, 
The author’s results of the analysis of the root of Chelidonium 
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majus are in the main the same as those obtained by E. Schmidt 
(I. c.). 

Action of Acids on Litmus.—According to J. E. Marsh (Chem, 
News, |xiv, p. 2) water must be present to obtain the common 
reaction for acids. Dry blue litmus paper is not reddened in per- 
fectly dry hydrochloric acid gas, concentrated or fuming sulphuric 
acid or glacial acetic acid. Only nitric acid is an exception, as 
nitration of the organic material takes place under liberation ot 
water, thus giving rise to the color. 

On Synthetical Carbolic Acid.—A. Schneider (harm. Centrath., 
1890, p. 68) compared the ordinary and the synthetical carbolic acid 
in regard to the action of different substances probably causing the 
red coloration. Samples of the two acids were allowed to stand for 
three months with cork, wood, zinc, tin, iron and lead, the synthetic 
acid had turned slightly yellow, while the coal tar carbolic acid had 
assumed a more reddish-yellow color. Samples of synthetic acid, 
which were in contact with copper, assumed a bright red color in a 
few days, which remained constant during the time of the experi- 
ment. The acid from coal tar, similarly treated, also turned red 


‘and soon becamea brown-colored liquid. In a mixture of ammonia 


and alcohol, the synthetic acid assumes the same blue color as the 
coal tar acid, although slower. 

On Echugin—R. Bohm (Central. f. d. med. Wissensch., 18809, 
p. 892) analyzed the echugin poison, which is a biackish-brown, 
crummy, odorless and intensely bitter mass, obtained from Adenium 
Behmianum, Apocynacee, indigenous to the German possessions in 
southwest Africa. The author isolated a crystalline glucoside | 
echugin, and a resinous body, echugon. The glucoside crystallizes 
in small, colorless, satiny, rhombic plates, easily soluble in water 
and alcohol and insoluble in ether. It is present to about 10 per 
cent. in the crude substance. Echugin is a cardiac poison, death 
taking place in systole. 


Remedies in Whooping-cough.—Dr. Schilling ( 7herap. Monatsh.) has 
used inhalations of chloroform, 2 or 3 drops for each year of the child’s age, 
with a tablespoonful of water ; inhalations with phenol were less satisfactory. 
’ Dr. Steep (Deutsche Mediz. Wochensch.) employed bromoform, giving from § 
to 20 drops in 24 hours in very frequent doses. The mixture requires the 
addition of some alcohol. Pulse and temperature are not affected by bromo- 

orm and no ill effects are produced. 
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GLEANINGS IN MATERIA MEDICA. 
By Joun M. MAIscH. 


The olco-restnous exudations of the different species of Araucarta 
differ from those of other coniferz in containing much gum. Heckel 
and Schlagdenhauffen found that the secreting glands at first contain 
oleo-resin. Afterward the neighboring cells form papillz, project- 
ing into the glands, and are converted into arabin which mixes with 
the oleo-resin. The proportion of gum varies between 29 and 93 
per cent. and it usually contains a little sugar. The gum-resin of 
A. Bidwilli yields to alcohol a crystalline body apparently identical 
with pinit of Pinus lambertiana. The oleo-resins and volatile oils are 
dextro-gyrate. The alcoholic solutions contain no inorganic matter, 
but the water-soluble portion leaves an ash of calcium chloride with 
some sulphates and carbonates, and little iron and manganese.— 
Compt. Rend. cix, 382. 

Xanthoxylum senegalense, DeCandolle,s. Fagara zanthoxyloides 
Lamarck, has been examined by P. Giacosa and M. Soave, who found 
in the root bark three alkaloids, one of which has the composition 
C,,H,,NO, and is stated to be very similar to berberine. The 
authors call it artarine, the drug being known as artar-root. A 
compound having the composition of cubebin was likewise isolated. 
The transverse section of the root is yellowish with white dots. 
The wood is hard and has fine wavy medullary rays. 

Xanthoxylum Naranjillo, DeCand. is used as a sudorific and 
diuretic in the Argentine Republic. Parodi has foundin ita volatile 
oil and an alkaloid.—See also Amer. Jour. PHARMACY, 1882, p. 134; 
1884, p. 579 and 627; 1886, p. 72. 

Digitalin, on being heated in a sealed tube with barium oxide and 
water to 180° C., yielded to Arnaud (Compt. Rend., cix, p. 701) a 
crystalline compound having the composition (C,,H,,O,,),Ba. It is 
insoluble in water, but somewhat soluble in boiling alcohol. It is 
the barium derivative of the compound C,,H,,O,,; which is formed 
from digitalin, C,,H,,O,,, by the assimilation of water. 

Tanghinin, under similar conditions, yields a barium derivative of 
the compound C,,H,,O,,. 2H,O having been assimilated, thus making 
the composition of tanghinin C,,H,,O,. 

Mandragorine, the alkaloid of mandragora root was isolated by 
F. B. Ahrens (Aznalen, ccli, p. 312). Mandragorine is colorless 
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inodorous, deliquescent, soluble in the ordinary solvents and pro. 
duces mydriasis. The sulphate and hydrochloride are crystalline 
and deliquescent. Mandragorine has the formula C,,H,,NO, or 
C,,H,,NO,. It is not converted into atropine by alkalies—Be- 
richte, 1889, p. 2159-2161. 

Scutellarin, C,,H,O,, has been isolated by Takahashi (Chem. 
Centr. 1889,) from the root of Scutellaria lanceolaria, by treating the 
ether extract with caustic soda, acidulating the alkaline liquid and 
purifying the yellow precipitate. Scutellarin forms flat yellow 
needles, is inodorous and tasteless, melts at 199° C., is sparingly 
soluble in hot water, but dissolves in other simple solvents, in 
alkalies and without change also in sulphuric acid. Nitric acid 
dissolves it with a red color. It is not a glucoside but appears to be 
a phenol. In 5 gm. doses given toa dog it produced no effect. 

Carbohydrates and cupric oxide—C. L. Guignet observed that 
cuprammonium sulphate yields no precipitates with gums, pectins 
and extractive matter, but gives blue precipitates, soluble in 
ammonia, with mannit, dulcit, glucose and galactose ; while saccha- 
rose, lactose, invert sugar and levulose are not precipitated. 
Starch, starch-paste and inulin absorb cupric oxide from ammonio- 
cupric oxide solution.—Compt. Rend., cix, p. 528. 


Pineapple juice was found by Dr. Flascher of excellent service in 
bronchitis, in softening the mucus. For preparing the juice, the 
fruit is sliced, sprinkled with sugar, heated to boiling, and strained. 
The dose is about two tablespoonfuls—Lyon Médicale, Oct., 1889. 


Cocillana,a species of Guarea, nat. ord. Meliacez, has recently 
been lauded as an expectorant somewhat similar to ipecac in its 
effects, and to possess also valuable tonic and laxative properties. 
The genus comprises about 70 species, 3 of which have in former 
times attracted attention on account of their asserted purgative and 
emetic properties and their supposed usefulness in various chronic 
diseases. Guarea trichiloides, Ziv. G. Swartzii, DeCand., and G. 
purgans, Sz, Hz/.,are small trees of which the bark has been mainly 
employed. 


The bark of the locust-tree, Robinia Pseudacacia, Zzn., has been - 


examined by Prof. F. B. Power and Jacob Cambier (Phar. Rund- 
schau, Feb., 1890), with the view of determining the principle to 
which its reputed poisonous properties are due. About 2 per cent. 
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of fat and resin was obtained; also some cane-sugar, coloring 
matter, gum, a little tannin and probably asparagin. The presence 
of considerable starch was demonstrated by the micro-chemical test ; 


but a decoction of the bark, after cooling, is merely colored brown; © 


the principle preventing the appearance of the blue color has not 
been determined. The bark contains a small amount of an alkaloid, 
which was shown to be identical with chelime. Neurine was not 
present, and when a kilogram of the bark had been allowed to 
undergo fermentation, a sufficient amount of basic substances could 
not be obtained to determine their character. The authors then 


turned their attention to the albuminoid substances and succeeded. 


in isolating a globulin and an albumose, of which the latter pro- 
duced purging and vomiting. This phyt-albumose is tasteless, 
soluble in water, and coagulated and rendered inert by heat. It is 
precipitated by potassium-bismuth iodide and by tannin, and from 
its acidulated solutions by potassium ferrocyanide. 

Euphrasia officinalis, Linné, has been recommended by Dr. G. M. 
Garland (Boston Med. and Surg. Fourn., Nov. 7, 1889) as a valuable 
remedy in coryza, it exerting a powerful action upon the recently- 
inflamed mucous membrane of the nose and pharynx, but it seems 
to be of no effect in nasal discharges which have advanced toa 
purulent or muco-purulent condition. Ten drops of the tincture 
were given in a little water every two hours. While works of refer- 
ence, mentioning this drug, usually refer to its use in ophthalmic 
complaints, in which it had attained much celebrity in former cen- 
turies, the National Dispensatory states that it was also esteemed in 
toothache, and was given, as a distilled water or a tincture, in chronic 
catarrhs. 

Papaver Rheas, Linné—The petals have again been examined 
by O. Hesse, who could not obtain any alkaloid from one kilo of the 
dry and old drug. But the expressed juice of 300 gm. of fresh 
petals, when carefully concentrated, mixed with ammonia and agi- 
tated with acetic ether, yielded a few milligrammes of crystals which 
were not morphine. They are insoluble in dilute soda, dissolve in 
dilute sulphuric acid, and the solution is colored red on boiling, but 
less intensely than a solution of rhceadine. The crystals contained 
a little rhoeadine, but appear to consist mainly of a new alkaloid, 
which has as yet not been further examined for want of material_— 
Archiv ad. Phar., 1890, p. 7. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM THE FRENCH JOURNALS. 
‘FRANSLATED FOR THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY. 


Extract or As A SOLVENT oF Cop Liver Om.—M. Adrian, 
(F. de Ph. et de Ch., Jan.), writes that the mixtures of cod liver oil 
and extract of malt of which considerable has been said of late, 
should not be regarded as solutions, for they are simply “com- 
menced emulsions” to which the water has yetto be added. M. 
Adrian says, moreover, that the preparation does not constitute a 
practical mode of giving cod liver oil, because it forms a sort of jelly 
in which the taste of the oil is not disguised, while the material 


“remains too long in the mouth. If the jelly be diluted in milk, as 


has been proposed, the taste is quite disagreeable and the medicament 
becomes too bulky. M. Adrian adds: “This mode of administra- 
tion is not new; it was signalized in 1876 by the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF PHARMACY (page 534).” 

ADMINISTRATION OF Kermes.—M. Corivaud, Répert. de Phar., 
Feb. 10), claims that some physicians are opposed to the trituration 
of kermes (oxysulphuret of antimony) to be used in potions, on the 
ground that the process disengages sulphuretted hydrogen and 
makes the preparation disagreeable to take. At the same time, not 
to pulverize the kermes is to invite precipitation. M. Corivaud 
gets over the difficulty by performing the pulverizing process ina 
wedgewood mortar, adding to the kermes five times its weight of 
gum arabic, 

ANTISEPTIC PowDErRsS FoR Mipwives.—M. Budin has requested the 
Paris municipal authorities to permit pharmacists to dispense upon 
the prescriptions of midwives an antiseptic preparation composed as 
follows: Bichloride of mercury, 25 cgm.; tartaric acid, I gm.; mark, 
“corrosive sublimate, 25 cgm.; poison; for one litre of water.” 
Professor Budin also advises the use by midwives of a I per cent. 
ointment of bichloride of mercury with vaselin.’» Acad. de Méd,, 
Feb. 11 ; Monde phar. Feb. 20. 

ARTIFICIAL BALSAM OF PERU.—“This balsam is so frequently 
adulterated that it is proper to consider the feasibility of making a 
chemically pure substitute for it by employing only its active con- 
stituents. The drug contains upward of 60 per cent. of cinnamein, 
that is to say, of the benzylic ethers of cinnamic acid C,H,, C,H,O,, 
and of benzoic acid C,H,,C,H,O,; 10 per cent. (about) of free 
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cinnamic acid, and a small quantity of free benzoic acid. Binz 
supposes that a mixture of the ethers with these free acids, in the 
same proportions as they exist in the balsam of Peru, would have the 
same effect as the latter upon the organism.” Rev. int. des Fals.; 
Le Monde phar., Feb. 20. 

GuAIACOL AND CREOSOTE.—By uniting guaiacol with creosote, 
Dr. Bourget claims (Bu/l. Thérap.) to be able to give considerable 
doses of the latter without causing gastric disturbance. In his 


“intensive ”’ treatment of tuberculosis, he makes use of the follow- - 


ing formulz: Guaiacol, 7-50 gm.; tinct. cinchona, 20 gm.; Malaga 
wine, 1,000 gm. Hecommences by giving a talbespoonful of this (or 
15 cgm. of guaiacol) with each meal. The dose is gradually 
increased to 3 tablespoonfuls, or until the patient is taking I gm. of 
guaiacol. The medicaments may be given in an enema composed 
as follows: Guaiacol, 2 gm.; oil of sweet almonds, 20 gm.; gum 
arabic, pulv., 10 gm.; emulsify, and add water, 950 gm.; to make 4 
enemata. In winter, the wine of the first formula may be replaced 
by cod liver oil. For the external treatment of tuberculosis, the 
author prescribes the following mixture to be applied on the chest, 
back and arms, with friction: Creosote, 20 gm.; cod liver oil 200 
gm. L’ Union pharm., Feb. | 

= To BLeacn GLUE.—A writer in the Monit sci. says, that to add 


oxalic acid and white oxide of zinc, in the proportion of one per 


cent. to the glue to be treated, gives a whiter and clearer product 
than any of the measures now in use. The glue should first be 
reduced with water and heat to a thick pulp, and the chemicals 
added while the mass is hot. The same process may be used for 
bleaching blood-albumen, but the degree of heat should not be 
above 122° F., or the albumen will coagulate. 

Locat AN-ESTHESIC ACTION OF STROPHANTHIN AND QUABAINE.— 
In a paper read at a recent séance of the French Academy of Medi- 
cine, Prof. Panas presented the following conclusions of results 
obtained by him with the substances named: “ Quabaine, which 
possesses anzesthesic properties as applied to the eyes of rabbits, 
does not appear to exercise any action of this kind upon the human 
eye. Strophanthin has an anzsthesic action upon the human eye, 
but, owing to its very irritating effects its use should give way to 
that of cocaine. The same is true of erythrophleine and other 
substances proposed to effect local anaesthesia. ‘Ihus far, cocaine 
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alone merits the favor of ophthalmologists.” Nouveaux Rem., 
March 8. 

SOLUBILITY OF CAFFEINE WITH ANTIPYRIN.—M. Crinon reports, as 
a result of recent experiments made by him, that by adding to 
caffeine an amount of antipyrin slightly in excess of its weight it 
becomes perfectly soluble in water without the aid of heat. With 
heat he dissolved 50 cgm. of caffeine in 10 gm. of distilled water 
after adding 75 cgm. of antipyrin, and the solution remained limpid. 


- The author adds that if the caffeine be prescribed for neuralgia or 
hemicrania, the antipyrin associated with it will aid in producing- 


the desired effect. 

PANBOTANO AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR SULPHATE OF QUININE. — At 
a recent meeting of the French Academy of Medicine, Professor 
Dujardin-Beaumetz stated that he had received form M. Valude, of 
Vierzon, a paper relating to a new specific for the fever and other 
symptoms of paludism. This medicament consists of the bark of 


the panbotano, which is a leguminous tree (suborder mimosed) of 


Mexico, isolated plants being cultivated in some parts of Europe. 
M. Villejean has studied the bark and found fatty matters, tannin, 
etc., but no alkaloid or glucoside. M. Valude administered panbo- 
tano bark to his patients in form of an alcoholic tincture, and also gave 
a preparation made by maceration. He preferred the latter, which 
he made by putting 70 gm. of bruised bark into a quart of water 
and boiling down to a pint, this being the quantity to be taken in 
twenty-four hours. In the eight paludic cases described by M. 


-Valude a single dose, or, at most, two doses, caused the disappear- 


ance of well-defined tertian fevers—Aull. méd.; Nouveaux Rem., 
March 8. | ; 


COD LIVER OIL EMULSION. 
By HERBERT GRAHAM, Hospital Steward, U. S. A. 

Cod liver oil emulsions, in various forms, are preparations which 
have of late become somewhat popular. I express no opinion what- 
ever on any of these preparations, far less do I intend to individu- 
alize any preparation by attempting to give a copy of the formula. 
I simply recognize the unfortunate necessity which sometimes arises 
of following where our inclination does not lead, and I therefore give 
a formula for an emulsion, believing it, without prejudice, equal to 
any of the many now before the profession and the public. 
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Of all the excipients suggested by different authorities as well as 
commending themselves to one’s own approval for emulsifying cod 
liver oil, none, I think, equals gum tragacanth. Without, therefore, 
ignoring other substances, such as mucilage of gum arabic, white of 
egg, alkaline solutions, and so on, I have principally endeavored 
to ascertain the conditions most favorable to produce with traga- 
canth an inseparable emulsion, which, at the same time, would be 
miscible with water, contain a reasonable amount of oil, and be not 
particularly objectionable in appearance, taste or smell. Of course. 
in all these preparations, much may be left to individual fancy as to 
combination ; and I, therefore, make no suggestion as to all the dif- 
ferent ingredients which may be added, further than this, that if oil 
of bitter almond be the flavoring agent used, both experience and 
experiment have determined that a half per cent., or about two 
drops to each ounce of cod liver oil, is the proper proportion ; and 
that of the two oils, namely, an oil deprived of its hydrocyanic acid, 
or an oil containing it, the latter is preferable. 

As to the emulsion, let three drachms of the finest white pow- 
dered tragacanth be rubbed up in a large mortar with three ounces 
of glycerin, to this add as much boiling water as will convert it into 
a thick, transparent jelly, from eight to ten ounces probably being 
required. After cooling add the cod liver oil, which should first be 
mixed either with plain water or lime-water, in the proportion of 
one of the latter to three of the oil; or, if the emulsion is intended 
to contain the hypophosphites of lime or soda, let these be added to 
the plain water previous to mixing with the oil, and then let this 
primary emulsion be gradually added to the mucilage of tragacanth 
with constant stirring. In the process of mixing, the emulsion not 
only creams but also thickens up to a certain point; the individual 
taste must settle the extent to which the mixture may be carried. 
I have found the three drachms of tragacanth emulsify from fifty to 
eighty ounces of what I have called the primary emulsion, the 
former quantity being very thick and not easily poured from the 
mortar, the latter quantity flowing more freely and forming what I 
consider the better emulsion. In mixing the oil with the mucilage 
of tragacanth, care must be taken not to add it too hurriedly, else it 


will not emulsify ; the mixture will simply break up into a clotted 


mass, and no amount of labor, apparently, will bring it back to the 
emulsified form. Under these circumstances, the better way is at 
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once to begin again with a small quantity of fresh mucilage, to 
which the clotted mass should be carefully added by degrees. In 
this way only can the emulsion be brought back to its proper form, 
Fort Warren, Boston, Mass.—Medical News, March 15, 1890, p. 
283. 


NOTES ON SOME GUM SAMPLES! 
By THOMAS MABEN. 


This paper, which does not profess to be exhaustive, consisted of 
a series of notes—chemical, pharmaceutical and commercial—on 
some samples of acacia and other gums. For information and 
assistance, the author expressed his indebtedness to Mr. E. M. 
Holmes, Mr. Jackson, A.L.S.,and Mr. Hillier, of Kew, and espe- 
cially to Mr. A. C. Meyjes, of Zhe Chemist and Druggist, who had 
supplied most of the samples, as well as valuable commercial notes 


regarding them. There were twenty-one samples in all, and they - 


comprised Egyptian, East Indian, West African, Cape, Australian, 
and Brazilian gums. Commencing with a sample of picked Kor- 
dofan gum, which showed the characters of the best acacia gum, 
Mr. Maben gave a short historical notice of the course of trade in 
this commodity during the past few years, and then referred briefly 
to Geddah gum, Aden gum and Gehzirah and Talca gums. Two 
samples of Senegal gum (“ gomme du Bas du Fleuve ” and “ gomme 
de Galam’”’) were shown and described, and an account was given 
of the gum trade on the Senegal river. This trade is entirely in the 
hands of the French, and some few years ago the Bordeaux mer- 
chants formed a syndicate for the control of the article, and suc- 
ceeded in forcing up the price from 52s. 6d. per cwt. in January, 1885, 
to 125s, in April, 1888. Since that time there has been a gradually 
slackening demand, and in the last market report of Zhe Chemist 
and Druggist (February 15), it was stated “that there has been a 
serious decline in the price of Senegal gums, both varieties being 
easily obtainable at 85s. per cwt.” Many of the so-called Arabic 
gums now met with were said to consist of a large admixture of 
gum. 


1 Abstract of a paper read before the North British Branch of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain, — 19th ; reprinted from The Chemist 
and Druggist, 1890, p. 247. 
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There were shown three samples of Barbary or Mogadore gum. 
White Barbary, the best variety of the three, is not unlike Turkey 
sorts, but is rather dirtier. It is perfectly soluble in water, gives a 
bright transparent mucilage, free from odor, and keeping well. This 
white gum is an import of rather recent date, and is thought by 
some to be a Soudan gum, which now finds its way by a diverted 
route to the Northwest instead of the Northeast of Africa. Five 
samples of East Indian Amrad gums were shown. These have 
already been described by Mander, and were only briefly referred 
to. Special attention was drawn to Cape gum, of which three sam- 
ples were shown. ‘Two varieties of this gum are imported—one the 
hard brown Cape, which is obtained from Acacia horrida. This has 
been known for many years, and is described in Pharmacographia ; 
but more recently, since the closing of the Soudan, another variety 
has been regularly consigned to the London markets. This is “ soft 
white Cape,” which is supposed to be gathered in the northern parts 
of Cape Colony, beyond the Orange river. A sample of fine picked 
white Cape showed as fine an appearance as any Kordofan gum, and 
so like is this to the old Turkey gums that it is thought by some 
that the white Cape is simply what we formerly received from the 
Soudan, and which is now brought by Arab traders right across 
Africa. This is a doubtful hypothesis, however, for if gums found 
their way so far south we would surely receive some by way of Zan- 
zibar. Australian gum was next touched upon. This gum gives a 
thin mucilage, which, on standing, separates, a brownish deposit 
settling down with a pale, clear supernatant mucilage. The pure 
gum contains no tannin, but associated with it are pieces of wood, 
which impart a trace of tannin unless they are removed. The mar- 
ket for Australian gum is limited in this country, but it is said to be 
employed to a considerable extent in Russia and Sweden. Three 
samples of Brazilian gum were shown, one of which was sent to Mr. 
Maben by Mr. E. M. Holmes, from the museum at Bloomsbury 
Square. This gum occurs in large dark-amber or dark-brown 
glassy drops, and is soluble in water. The mucilage made from it 
is thick, but only moderately adhesive. Ghatti gum was described, 
and Mr. Mander and Mr. Prebble were quoted for information regard- 
ing it. The author did not regard Ghatti gum with so much favor 
as Mr. Mander, chiefly owing to the disagreeable mawkish flavor, 
which he thought would prove an obstacle to its general employ- 
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ment in pharmacy. Oomra gum, or according to Prebble, “ Babool 
gum,” was shown. This gum gives a dark-colored adhesive viscid 
mucilage, which for many purposes might be useful. Referring to 
the relative value of the different gums for pharmaceutical purposes, 
the author said that the dark-colored gums, or gums which gave a 
dark-colored mucilage, might be at once dismissed from their 
notice, for however valuable many of them might be in the arts, or 
for the purposes of the confectioner, it was obvious that they were 
unsuitable in pharmacy. There remained not very many to passan 
opinion upon, and these he was disposed to place in this order: 
Cape gum, Senegal gum, Barbary gum, the paler varieties of E. 1. 
Amrad gums and Ghatti gum. All of these possessed good emulsi- 
fying properties, and gave a clear good-keeping mucilage. A sum- 
mary of the transactions in gum, recorded in Zhe Chemist and 
Druggist market reports, was given. According to this, there had 
been sold during the last few months : 


Brazilian gum, ....... at from 1 8 oto 3 © o per ewt. 
Aden gum, scented,. .... 3 

Australian gum, ...... 3 £0 
Geddah and Talea, ..... 4 © 
Amrad gums, ....... ¢eo** § 0 
Barbary or Mogadore gums, . @eo* 6 


In addition to these, parcels of Cape gum have been sold for 
£14 1os , and Mogadore for £14 5s., while £25 per cwt. was asked 
for a parcel of fine Turkey. 

The reactions of the various mucilages were gone into. All the 
samples gave precipitates with alcohol and ammonium oxalate, 
although with the latter, Brazilian and Australian gums gave only 
faint reactions. With borax, acacia mucilage hardened into a 
gummy mass; similarly with basic lead and ferric chloride, while it 
gelatinized and formed a softer mass with silicate of potash. Gen- 
erally speaking, similar reactions were obtained with Senegal gums, 
the E. I. Amrad gums, white Barbary, the Cape gums and Geddah 
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gum. Barbary brown and Amrad give only a jelly with borax. 
Australian gum has no reaction with ferric chloride and potassic 
silicate; Brazilian gum has no reaction with potassic silicate, but 
gelatinizes with borax and ferric chloride, and slightly with basic 
lead. Ghatti gum gelatinizes with all four, but only slightly with 
potassic silicate. Oomra gum reacts similarly to acacia, except that 
it is entirely unaffected by basic lead, and forms a softer jelly with 
ferric chloride. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF OLD WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
By JosepH W. ENGLAND, Ph.G. 
The Revision Committee of the U. S. Pharmacopceia, soon to 


convene, will probably have no more important problem before it, - 


for consideration, than the subject of weights and measures. 
Whether to adhere to the present plan of “parts by weight,” 
which has been so unfavorably received, or, to return to the cum- 
brous system of troy weights and measures of the older Pharma- 
copceias, or, to adopt an avoirdupois method, or, to use a new sys- 
tem entirely, will be the question for decision. 


The Pharmacopceia has been framed with the intention of serv- 


ing two purposes, the first, the ‘recognition of remedies required by 
the physician ; the second, the recognition of methods in pharmaceu- 
tical work required by the pharmacist. 

Apart from the very important question of what remedies to 
admit and what to reject, physicians have little practical interest in 
the Pharmacopceia, and they have rightly come to regard it as. 
’ almost wholly a daily work-book for the practice of pharmacy. 

In confirmation of this view, the following abstract from an editorial 
on “ The Pharmacopceia of 1890,” in the University Medical Magazine 
(March, 1890, p. 328), is of interest : 

«“ As we understand the functions of the Pharmacopceia, its duty 
is simply to decide what drugs shall be kept most commonly upon 
_ the shelves of the druggist, and for the purpose of directing him in 
the manufacture of certain articles. So far as its relation to the 
medical profession is concerned, it is to be regarded simply and 
solely as a list which in no way affords practical advice unless the 
physician is so placed as to be forced to manufacture his own 
medicines, a duty seldom performed at this time by any one, owing 
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to the fact that he can obtain, already prepared for him, suitable 
drugs made in large quantities by reliable manufacturing firms.” 
The decrees of the Pharmacopceia are limited in operation 
because its powers are limited, and ‘its powers are limited because 
it is neither issued under governmental auspices nor empowered 


' to act by legislative enactment, and is accorded only that authority 


which comes from common consent; hence, unlike all foreign 
standards, it is but a quasi-legal standard, with no legal power to 
make decrees and no authority to punish their violation. 

With such a condition of affairs existing, coupled with a positive 
and almost ineradicable antagonism—an antagonism as old as the 
Anglo-Saxon race itself—against weighing liquids and with an 
insufficient education upon the merits of the metric system, is it 
strange that the premature adoption of “ parts by weight” has been 
such a signal failure? If the dispensatories and commentaries, 
appreciating the public need had not seen fit to insert in their 
works, equivalents alongside of pharmacopceial formulas, it is ques- 
tionable whether many pharmacists would not have adhered to the 
earlier standards. ne 

In 1887,! Prof. Joseph P. Remington, in an admirable paper, read 
before the Penna. Pharm. Association, entitled “ Weights and Meas- 
ures in Liquid Preparations,” after disposing of the fallacy that, 
practically, greater accuracy is obtained by weighing liquids than by 
measuring them, said: “It needs very little time to prove that after 
five years’ trial before the country, the consensus of pharmaceutical 
opinion is greatly in favor of weighing solids and measuring liquids.” 

What was true at that time is equally true now. 

The universal creed of English-speaking pharmacists is: Solids 
by weight, liquids by measure, and, had the Revision Committee 
seen fit to boldly adopt, in all formulas, the gram for solids and the 
cubic centimeter for liquids, the metric system would be standing 
on much firmer ground to-day, and their action would have been 
eventually sustained. As the case is, where there was apathy and 
indifference before, there exists positive antagonism, and the whole 
metric system has no brighter prospects now than then. 

Viewed in a purely scientific light, the high value of the metric 
system cannot be questioned, but it is in the every-day life of the 


1A. J. P., 1887, p. 328. 
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working pharmacist that its adoption is desired, and the road to its 
adoption in this country lies through the recognition of the gravi- 
metric system for solids and the volumetric system for liquids. 

Now, in the face of this national feeling, it is idle to continue a 
system which has failed of adoption, and it seems equally undesir- 
able to take what might be regarded as a scientific step backwards, 
by returning to the empirical system of the Pharmacopceia of 1870. 
Further, it would be unwise to adopt any new measures, in view of 
the undoubted confusion which would result from the multiplicity 
of measurements. But, what is needed is the adoption of a new 
system of old measurements; a system exceedingly simple, easily 
divisible, ready of application in any drug store with present weights, 
and representing in working formulas the metric system. 

If we examine the structure of the metric system closely, we see 
. that its scientific strength is due to its simplicity, its ready divisi- 
bility, its peculiar relation of volume to mass, or rather cubic centi- 
meter to gram, and to the fact that it is essentially a percentage 
system. These qualities are all desirable elements and any system 
proposed in its place must possess them in an eminent degree, and, 
in addition, be so framed that when the time comes for the adoption 
of the metric system by the American pharmacist—and it will 
eventually come—the change can be made without confusion. 

To accomplish this would demand the percentage plan, if not per- 
centage by weight, then percentage by volume; it would demand 
that there be few weights and few measures; it would demand that 
the standard volume should hold the same peculiar relation to the 
standard weight that the cubic centimeter does to the gram, that is, 
that the former volume, in distilled water at a standard tempera- 
ture and pressure, should weigh the latter weight. 

There is no practice more firmly entrenched in American 
pharmacy than the use of the grain and the troy ounce for weighing 
solids. In convenience, ready, fractional division and general use, 
they are pre-eminent. They hold the same intimate relation to 
practical pharmacy in this country that the gram and kilo hold 
upon the Continent. If then, there is any modification of the troy 
system adopted, it would be unwise to disturb that gravimetric 
portion of it. 

The U. S. Pharmacopceia has made the weight of its fluid ounce 
in distilled water at a standard temperature and pressure, 455-7 
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grains, thus making its minim 5-33 per cent. short in weight of a 
grain, The British Pharmacopceia has made the weight of its fluid 
ounce, in distilled water, at a standard temperature and pressure, 
437°5 grains, thus making its minim 9-71 per cent. short in weight 
of a grain. 

It is to be regretted that these two authorities of English speaking 
pharmacists have not agreed upon a uniform standard, both for 
solids and liquids, and, it is doubly to be regretted that in neither 
of their systems does the lowest volume, in distilled water under 
standard physical conditions, weigh the lowest weight. If such a 
relationship was established between minim and grain, it would 
hasten the adoption of the metric system, because that peculiar 
relationship is one of its vital features, and if a further advance was 


made and percentage formulas adopted, there would be nothing 


whatever to prevent our “ foreign cousins,” here resident, from using 
the gram and the cc., by substituting them in the formulas for the 
troy ounce and the fluid ounce, whilst Americans could have all that 
they have ever had. For instance, if a tincture, wine, spirit, or liquor 
was made by the one method, we could have I0 troy ounces of drug 
represented in 100 fluid ounces (new standard) of liquid, or 10 per 
cent. by volume; or, if made by the other, 100 grams in 1,000 cc., 
or IO per cent. by volume. 

In short, the writer would advocate (1) The use of weights, grains 
and troy ounces for solids, and measures, minims and fluid ounces for 
liquids; each minim in distilled water at its maximum density, etc., 
to weigh exactly one grain and each fluid ounce 480 grains. (2) 
The use of a percentage plan in the framing of formulas. 

The changes from the present order of things would then be these : 
Our solids would be weighed by the old grain and the old troy ounce, 


but our liquids would be measured by a new minim and a new fluid 


ounce, which latter would each be 5-33 per cent. greater in volume 
than before, and liquid preparations made with them, therefore, would 
be 5:33 per cent. weaker in strength of drug, with the exception of 
fluid extracts. These, since each cubic centimeter is now made to rep- 
resent I gram of the drug, or 100 per cent. by volume, would remain 
unchanged in strength. For example, if each fluid ounce (new 
standard) was made to represent one troy ounce of the drug, it 
would indicate 100 per cent. by volume just the same. 

So, in thus reducing the strength of liquid preparations uni- 
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formly 5°33 per cent., the Revision Committee would be simply 
carrying out its original action to a logical conclusion, with this 
advantage that in the second case the alterations in strength would 
relatively be so much less, because those preparations are as a class 
so much weaker in strength of drug, representing as they do, only 


10 to 20 to 40, and in one case 50 per cent. of fluid extract strength. - 


As regards the framing of formulas on the plan of percentage, 
there is everything to say in its favor. It is simple ; it indicates, at 
a glance, the percentage of ingredients; (percentage of weight in 
the case of solids and percentage of volume in the case of liquids) ; 
it involves no change of existing weights, only measures; it is 
readily applied; and it is an easy, feasible stepping-stone towards 
the ultimate adoption of the gram and the cubic centimeter. 

But, it may be argued, if you go this far and adopt this form of 
arrangement, why not go further and accept the gram and the cubic 
centimeter? Because, there is just this vital point to be considered: 
The great majority of American pharmacists have never employed 
weights and measures on the percentage plan, and if you introduce 
percentage with strange and unfamiliar weights and measures, they 
will not near as readily adapt themselves to changed conditions, as 
if you first employed it in every-day familiar measurements. The 
best and quickest way towards the ultimate adoption of the gram 
and cubic centimeter, is through the intermediate adoption of per- 
centage adapted to familiar weights and measures. 

It should not be assumed that a percentage-troy system for 
making pharmacopceial preparations would require prescriptions to 
be written in such a system. Far from it. Physicians, in their 
domain, are a law unto themselves, but the pharmacist should 
equally maintain that in his province his convenience should be 
consulted. Pharmacists must take an advanced position on this 
question. It is to their interest more than it is to the physicians to 
have the working formulas of the Pharmacopceia eminently practic- 
able. Ifthey wait until physicians take the initiative and adopt a 
metrical system in their prescriptions before adopting one for their 
own preparations, they will have a long, long weary wait, judging 
from present apathy on the subject. The writer may be pardoned 
for quoting personal experience when he states, as some evidence of 
the use, or rather lack of use, of the metric system in Philadelphia, 
that of the nearly 500,000 prescriptions over which he has had 
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supervision in preparation during the last five years, there have 
been but two metric prescriptions. From inquiries he has reason 
to believe that the general experience differs but little from his, 

The proposition herein advanced is in the nature of a compromise, 
but has ever a measure been proposed so well adapted to meet the 
common need; ‘producing a minimum of evil and a maximum of 
good? Further, it is in complete harmony with the requirements 
of that eminently fair standard adopted ina resolution to the Revi- 
sion Committee by the American Pharm. Association, at its meeting 
in 1889,’ which reads as follows: “That it is the sense of this 
Association that in the next revision of the U. S. Pharmacopceia, all 
preparations, at least those for internal use, which are usually pre- 
scribed and administered by measure, be ordered to be made by 
weight and measure, as in the former Pharmacopceias; but that the 
Committee of Revision shall be at liberty to use the system of parts 
by weight in all other cases, and, that they may use any other 
system, so long as the measures or weights are commensurate with 
each other and of such a character that the strength of the product, 
and of any given fraction thereof, can be readily ascertained without 
tedious calculations.” 

In the warmth of his admiration for the high scientific character 
of our present Pharmacopoeia, the writer yields to no one. As 
equals, it has few; as superiors, none. But, in his opinion, its one 
vital defect is the general presence of “ parts by weight.” That 
system does not meet the approval of a majority of American phar- 
macists, and, in the absence of legal authority on the part of 
the Revision Committee to issue decrees, cannot be universally 
enforced. 

Is it not wiser, then, to recognize that fact and render the work as 
authoritative as common consent can make it, by making it as 
popular as possible? That can be done by having the working 
formulas simple in structure and adapted to existing, national, con- 
ditions. For, after all, “the knowledge that a man can use is the 
only real knowledge; the only knowledge that has life and growth 
in it and converts itself into practical power. The rest hangs like 
dust about the brain, or dries like rain-drops off the stones.” 
(Froude). 


1A. P. A. Proceedings, 1889, pp. 39-47. 
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THE MEDICINAL USES OF LEAVES. 
By P. L.. Stmmonps, F.L.S. 


It is strange how assiduous and successful both civilized and savage man 
have been, in utilizing for some economic purpose, every portion of various plants. 
Roots, stems, barks, saps and exudations ; leaves, flowers, fruit and seeds are 
alike applied to some useful employment ; especially has this been the case in 
pharmacy and medicine. To take one branch of vegetation, the foliage of 
plants, what a curious investigation for study does it offer in the form, color, 
texture and qualities of various leaves, and the employment of some for food, 
for dyeing and tanning, for textile manufacturing and other economic applica- 
tions, and for their medicinal properties. It is the last division I propose to 
consider here. Through the vulgar error of undervaluing what is common, 
we are apt to pass leaves by as of little worth. A close scrutiny and careful 
examination would convince us of the economic importance of these foliose 
organs. Their dietetic uses are alone of great importance, if we consider merely 
culinary vegetables, tea and tobacco. 

In glancing through various botanical and medical works, I have jotted down 
the various leaves which have a medicinal or healing reputation, and the list. 
becomes an extensive one. Not that all these have any established reputation, 
for only a small number are included or recognized in the various nationa. 
pharmacopceias, but their employment points to some general conceived 
opinion as to their useful properties. 

I have not thought it necessary to arrange these under their genera and 
families, but merely note them as described, under the belief that some among 
them may be found worthy of closer attention. 

The leaves of Asteracantha longifglia are used in India as a diuretic. 

The foliage of the Zucalypts of Australia, especially Z. amygdalina, citrio- 
dora, globulus and others, yield a large supply of an antiseptic volatile oil of 
excellent lemon-like fragrance. Cigars made of the leaves have been recom- 
mended in asthma. 

The leaves of Pilocarpus Pinnatifolius are famed as an agreeable, powerful 
and quickly acting sudorific, and also recommended as a specific in diphtheria, 
as well as in typhoid fever. 

The foliage of Leonotis Leonorus has some therapeutic properties ; the leaves 
when used like tobacco are highly sternutative. 

Matico, the dried leaves of Artanthe elongata, serves as a powerful styptic 
and for other medicinal purposes. 

The foliage of Artemisia Abrotanum is used in domestic medicine, and also 
as a condiment. 

_ The leaves of Hamamelis virginica are renowned in the States for their 
medicinal properties. 

The leaves of Cinnamon, of the Camphortree and of Tetranthera laurifolia 
are used to make aromatic baths for persons suffering from rheumatism. 

Shang consists of the larger leaves and capsules of Indian hemp, which are 
used for making intoxicating drinks, and a sort of intoxicating conserve or 
confection, called majoon. 

The betel leaf (Chavica Betel) acts as a powerful stimulant to the salivary 
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glands and digestive organs. Its use is, therefore, conducive to health, and 
has been found to be an excellent preservative against scurvy in long sea 
voyages. 

The fresh juice of the leaves of Clerodendron viscosum is used as a vermi- 
fuge, and also as a Bitter tonic and febrifuge in malarious fevers. 

The leaves of Datura Stramonium are applied to boils and ulcers, and are 
snioked with tobacco for asthma. Those of Datura alba and D. fastuosa act 
as antispasmodics. 

The leaves of Eupatorium Ayapana have been employed for tea in the 
Mauritius, and the expressed juice from them is used internally as an 
astringent. 

The leaves of Sapindus Saponaria are employed by the creoles in the 
Mauritius in constipation. 

Buchu leaves are the produce of BParosma betulina or crenata. In trade 
this valuable drug is sometimes adulterated by the substitution of leaves of 
less powerful sorts of the same family of plants, which although of a similar 
smell, are by no means equal to it in their therapeutical effects ; 94,265 pounds 
of buchu leaves, valued at £1,307 were shipped from the Cape Colony in 
1884. 

By some authorities, 72. serratifolia, Willdenow, is said to furnish the buchu 
leaves. #2. crenulata, Hooker, is only a variety of this species. Ampleurum 
serrulatum, Solander, also yields some, which are easily distinguished by the 
linear-lanceolate serrated leaves. 

The leaves of the Feronia elephantum are aromatic and carminative. In 
Mohammedan medical works they are described as astringent. 

The fresh juice, diluted, of the leaves of gle Marmelos is largely used 
in Bengal as an antibilious and febrifuge, and also as a vehicle for other febri- 
fuges. Made into poultices, it is used in the treatment of ophthalmia. 

The leaves of Zschynomene Sesban are much used in India as a poultice to 
promote absorption. 

The viscid mucilage obtained from the fresh leaves of Aloe indica is also 
used by the natives as an excellent demulcent, especially in gonorrhcea. 

The fresh leaves of Cassia alata, when bruised and mixed with lime-juice, 
have been found to act with decided efficacy in ringworm and other similar 
affections of the skin. Made into a plaster, combined with sandal-wood, the 
leaves of Cassia Sophora are used as a similar specific. 

The dried leaves of several species of Cassia are largely used in the East, in 
combination with other drugs, for their purgative properties; and the leaflets 
constitute the senna of commerce. Cassia aculifolia furnishes part of the 
Alexandria senna; C. angustifolia yields Mecca and some of the Bombay 
senna; C. obovata some of the African senna, which is less esteemed and less 
collected than the other species. C. elongata produces several varieties of East 
Indian. Cassia Adsus is also one of the sources of medicinal senna leaves. 

A decoction or infusion of the leaves of C. auriculata is much esteemed as 
a cooling medicine by the Singhalese, and also as a substitute for tea. 

The leaves of C. Tora are used as an aperient ; both leaves and seed consti- 
tute a valuable remedy in skin diseases, chiefly ringwormiand itch. 

The pulp of the leaves of Aloe vera is in native practice applied to boils, and 
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is regarded as acting powerfully on the uterus, and to be useful as an emmena- 
gogue. 

Dr. White states that the leaves and tops of Artimisia vulgaris are used in 
nervous and spasmodic affections connected with debility. 

The leaves of H/ydrocotyle asiatica have been made officinal in India. They 
are given in infusion to children in bowel complaints and fevers, and are 
described as alterative and tonic, and when locally applied, stimulant. They 
are used in leprosy with good results. In secondary or constitutional syphilis, 
they are of great value. In ulcers and skin diseases, they are described both 
internally and externally. On the Coromandel coast, the leaves are applied to 
bruises. 

The dried leaves of Hyoscyamus niger are anodyne, sedative and anti- 
spasmodic. A preparation from the leaves is useful in nervous irritability, 
mental excitement, sleeplessness and various other mental disorders. 

The aroniatic leaves of Laurus nobilis possess tonic and febrifugal stieiedase’ 
and are in much request for various condiments. 

The expressed juice of the leaves of Eugenia Jambolana is employed chene 
or in combination with other astringents in dysentery. 

The leaves of erula Narthex possess sudorific and carminative properties. 

The leaves of Acacia Lebbek are used for rheumatism in fomentations or 
baths. 

The leaves and young shoots of /ersica vulgaris, in infusion, are said to be 
stomachic and vermifugal. 

An infusion of the leaves of Caryophyllus aromaticus is given as a carmina- 
tive in disorders of the stomach and colic. 

The leaves of Vinca rosea have been found useful in cholera, dysentery and 
cutaneous diseases. 

The leaves of Ocimum gratissintum are employed in aromatic baths ; some- 
times with tobacco leaves in rheumatic complaints and paralysis. 

The leaves of Faham (Angraecum fragrans), made into a beverage, are 
considered pectoral and stomachic. Dried, they are smoked in cases of asthma. 

The leaves of lemon grass, Andropagon Schenanthus, also make a pleasant 
warm and diaphoretic infusion—a grateful drink in febrile affections. 

The leaves of Arctostaphylos glauca are used medicinally ; when chewed, 
they excite the flow of the saliva and give a peculiar, strongly astringent, 
slightly bitter taste afterwards. 

The leaves of Larrea americana, sometimes called the creosote bush, are 
highly esteemed in California by the natives as a tonic and corrective of the 
system. They are sticky, with a strongly scented gum or resin. 

A decoction of the leaves of species of J/elaleuca is much used in China as 
a tonic. 

The leaves of the _— tree, Psidium pomiferum, in decoction, were con- 
sidered a remedy in the time of cholera in the Mauritius against vomiting and 
diarrhoea. 

The leaves of Argyreia speciosa are employed for headache. 

Pari leaves (Cissampelos Pareira) are said to possess the virtue of congiiiing 
water. 
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The bruised leaves of Saponaria officinalis form a lather, which much 
resembles that of soap when agitated in the water, and is similarly efficacious 
in removing grease spots. 

The leaves of Erythroxylon Coca, having been scorched and well dried, are 
used for chewing, mixed with a little lime. Taken in moderation, they have a 
most extraordinary effect as a nervous stimulant. There are many medicinal 
preparations made from coca leaves. 

The leaves of the Baobab tree, Adansonia digitata, are eaten by the Afri- 
cans with their food, and are said to restrain excessive perspiration. A strong 
decoction of the leaves of Dodonea salicifolia is employed as a gargle, or 
injected in the throat. 

The leaves of the plantain, M/usa paradisiaca, are antiseptic, and heal old 
ulcers and putrifying sores. 

A lotion of the leaves of Sesamum indicum is used as a hair wash by the 
Asiatics, and is supposed to promote the growth of the hair and to make it 
black. As the leaves contain a quantity of mucilage, they are employed in 
North America to make a demulcent drink for catarrh. 

The leaves of Cinnamonum Tamaila and C. albiflorum possess carminative 
and stomachic properties, and are much used as a condiment in India. 

The leaves of Caryodaphne densiflora are gratefully aromatic, and are used 
in infusion like tea, against spasms of the bowels. There are many other aro- 
matic leaves, which are used by cooks and confectioners for flavoring food. 

The leaves of Premna integrifolia are bitter and carminative, and rubbed 
along with pepper, are administered in India in colds and fevers. 

The fresh juice of the leaves of Ricinus: communis is used as an emetic in 
poisoning by opium and other narcotics, and in decoction or poultice may be 
used as a lactogogue. 

The leaves of Zamarindus indica, crushed with water and expressed, yield 
an acid fluid, useful in bilious fever and some urinary complaints; made into 
a poultice, they are applied to reduce inflammatory swellings and to relieve 
pain. 

The leaves of 7richosanthes dioica constitute a bitter tonic. In bilious fever, 
© decoction of the leaves, with coriander in equal parts, is given as a febrifuge 
and laxative. 

The dried leaves of 7ylophora asthmatica are emetic, diaphoretic and expec- 
torant, useful in overloaded states of the stomach and other cases requiring 
emetics. It has also been found useful in dysentery, catarrh and other affec- 
tions in which ipecacuanha has to be employed. 

The leaves of Vitex Negundo are aromatic, tonic and vermifuge, and given 
in decoction, with the addition of long pepper, in catarrhal fever, with heavi- 
ness of head and dulness of hearing. A pillow stuffed with the leaves is placed 
under the head to relieve headache. The juice of the leaves is applied to ulcers. 

The bruised leaves and ground root of Withania somnifera are employed as 
a local application to carbuncles, ulcers and painful swellings. 

The leaves of Aristolochia indica are famed as an alexipharmic. 

The leaves of Clematis mauritiana applied to the skin serve as a blister, 


and are recommended in rheumatism, lumbago, and other affections of the skin. - 


- The foliage of A/thza officinalis is much used for medicinal purposes in 
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France. In the Mauritius, the leaves of the Waltheria indica, also known as 
‘‘Guimauve,”’ are used for their mucilage. 

An infusion of the leaves of Zizyphus /ujuba is a popular medicine in Mau- 
ritius in cases of asthma and oppression. 

The leaves of Psoralea glandulosa are regarded as a powerful vermifuge 
and a good stomachic. 

The leaves of Cajanus striatus, roasted and powdered, are a powerful diu- 
retic, and are given in derangements of the stomach, colic, etc. The bruised 
leaves are effectual in hemorrhages. 

The leaves of J/elia Azadirachta are stimulant, and applied to ulcers and 
skin diseases of long standing. They are also used inthe form of poultices, 
to disperse glandular tumors, and in the form of a pulp, i in cases of pustular 
eruptions and small-pox. ‘The leaves of another species, 7. Azedarach, have 
similar properties, and are used internally and externally in leprosy and 
scrofula. 

The juice of the tender leaves of Nerium odorum forms in India a remedy 
for ophthalmia. A decoction of the leaves is said to reduce swellings. 

The juice of the leaves of Ocimum Basilicum forms an excellent nostrum 
for the cure of ringworm, and the bruised leaves for scorpion stings. 

The mucilage of the fresh leaves and stems of Pedalium Murex is highly 
valued by the people of Southern India as a medicine in gonorrhcea and 
dysuria. The leaves have an odor of musk ; when fresh and stirred in water, 
they render it mucilaginous. . Buttermilk in India is often fraudulently thick- 
ened by the use of these leaves. 

The leaves of /tychotes involucrata are used by the natives of India as a 
condiment and also as a stomachic and carminative in flatulency and other 
similar diseases. Though of an unpleasant smell, the leaves are now and then 
used as a substitute for parsley. by Europeans. 

A decoction of the leaves of Uncaria Gambir is evaporated by fuel and 
solar heat, and contains a large percentage of tannin, hence it enters largely 
into commerce for dyeing and tannin. 

The powder of the dried leaves of Lygodium flexuosum is used with alleged 
success as a powerful errhine in obstinate headache. 

The juice of the fresh leaves of Momordica Charantia, mixed with warm 
water, has been successfully used as an anthelmintic. 

The leaves of Vitex /rifolia are considered useful as an external application 
to all rheumatic pains, sprains, etc. The powdered leaves have been given 
with success in cases of intermittent fevers. 

The leaves of Polanisia icosandra, bruised and applied to the skin, act as a 


_ counter-irritant, and in delicate constitutions, as a blister. 


The leaves of Lrythrina indica are used in cases of fever by the natives of 
India, and are sometimes applied externally, to disperse venereal buboes and 
relieve pains on the joints. 

The leaves of species of Euphorbia, when warmed, are applied over the 
hypogastric region, and are said to promote the secretion of urine. The juice 
is used as a diuretic, and for relieving asthmatic attacks, and when warmed and 
dropped into the ear, has been found to give great relief in earache. 

Although by no means complete, this enumeration of the medicinal uses of 
leaves may be interestitig in some quarters. 
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MINUTES OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL MEETING, 


The meeting was called to order March 18, at 3.30P. M., and Mr. Robt. Eng- 
land was asked to preside. The minutes of the last meeting were read, and no 
corrections being called, they stand approved. 

Specimens of white turpentine and rosin were presented by Mr. R. G. Dun- 
wody, the beautiful quality of which was commented on; the rosin was in 
cubes of about an inch. In reply to a question whether it was put on the 
market in this shape, it was explained that from each lot of rosin, as run off 
into barrels, a quantity was run into a narrow trough of an inch depth and 
width, and this was broken into the small cubes as samples by which each lot 
could be sold. 

Mr. G. E. Robeson, representing Dodge & Olcott, of New York, presented a 
specimen of ‘‘J/usc Baur,’’ an artificial substitute for musk with an odor of 
a very strong resemblance to that of the genuine article. The substitute is 
claimed to be three times as strong as grain musk. 

Dr. C. B. Lowe presented two small oranges preserved in alcohol, known in 
Florida as Aumkuats. They are about the size of walnuts, and taste much 
like the larger fruit. They are used as a table decoration in some places. 

Mr. Beringer exhibited some pieces of porcelain apparatus, made at the 
Royal Porcelain Works, in Berlin. It consists of a funnel with finely perfor- 
ated diaphragm for filtering off liquids where it is desirable to preserve the 
precipitate. Another apparatus consists of a perforated plate with ring and 
cover, and in the side of the ring a perforation, to which the exhaust of a filter 
pump may be attached, so as to secure rapid filtration ; to tighten the joints 
between the various pieces, a piece of dampened filter paper may be laid 
between the plates, thus forming a close joint. 

Mr. Beringer exhibited a sample of /eaves of papaver somniferum, which had 
been imported presumably for use in wrapping around opium after it had been 
partially deprived of its morphine. As opium must have a certain percentage 
of morphine to pass the Custom House inspection, it was thought that the 
opium, after being imported and partially exhausted, might be put up into 
balls with the poppy leaf wrappers, like the foreign opium ; and it was stated 
that a Turk, skillel in the manipulation of opium, had been brought to this 
country. Prof. Maisch said that under former rulings of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Persian opium was not permitted to be imported, except for the manu- 
facture of morphine, and then under a bond that it should be so used; that 
variety of opium reaches our market packed’in poppy trash, and not wrapped 
in poppy leaves and packed in rumex capsules, like the Smyrna opium. Boston 
or so-called pudding opium was stated to be quite common in the New England 
market, of definite quality, and is said to have been prepared at the suggestion 
of Boston importers, and made into small balls for convenience. Prof. Maisch 
exhibited from his cabinet some varieties of Constantinople opium in smal} 
balls about 2 to 5 ounces weight. 

A paper upon Zarlaric Acid was read by Mr. Fred. H. Smith, of the present 
class. Prof. Maisch read a letter from Mr. G. A. Krauss, giving some further 
information in addition to that contained in his thesis of 1889, upon V7/losin, 
a product from Rubus villosus, discovered by him. Specimens of white crys- 
tallized villosin and villosic acid, made by Mr. Krauss, were also exhibited. 
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Mr. Dunwody read a paper on Avameria. Prof. Maisch asked whether the 
percentage of tannin found was not considerably lower than that previously 
determined by Wittstein. Prof. Trimble suggested that Wittstein may have 
had a fresher sample for his examination ; thus, geranium, while fresh, con- 
tained a larger percentage of tannin than after drying and when the tissues 
had become red. Mr. Beringer exhibited samples of the Brazilian and Peruvian 
krameria root examined by Mr. Dunwody ; the last-named sample, Prof. Maisch 
said, was less scaly, much thinner, but cleaner and of handsomer appearance 
than the commercial article of 25 or 30 years ago. 

A paper upon morphine salts and hydrocyanic acid was read by Prof. Maisch, 

_and several specimens of morphine solutions made in various ways were 
exhibited. The solution in distilled water, to which hydrocyanic acid had been 
added, remained clear ; likewise a solution in bitter almond water, the latter 
having been prepared by dissolving oil of bitter almond directly in water. Mr. 
Beringer showed a solution of morphine sulphate in imported cherry laurel 
water, which had deposited a crystalline sediment. On testing the cherry 
laurel water he had found it to contain magnesia and to yield, in the usual 
manner, a decided precipitate of ammonio-phosphate of magnesium ; the water - 
sold as distilled cherry laurel water appears to have been made from the volatile 
oil by triturating it with magnesia and water. 

A specimen of Ceratum Plumbi subacetatis was shown, and, in a note from 
Mr. Andrew Blair, it was stated, that if the solution of basic acetate were added 
to the melted fatty matters when barely fluid, the preparation would keep well, 
and not change color. 

A paper upon Bacteria, by A. B. Stewart, Ph.G., was read and referred to the 
Publication Committee. 

A paper upon /hénol sodique was read, showing that the solution made 
according to the formula published in the ational Formulary, was 
much too strong to be used in the manner directed for the commercial phénol 
sodique. Mr. McIntyre said that a judicious name for this preparation was 
wanted. Dr. Lowe said it was a good dressing for wounds, promoting healing 
by first intention. 

Mr. Beringer read a paper upon /incture of musk, contrasting the strength 
with that of the German pharmacopceia, and recommending diluted alcohol 
as a menstruum, 

Prof. Maisch exhibited a number of very handsome and instructive botanical 
models, made by Robert Brendel, of Berlin, Germany, and imported by him 
last fall for illustrating his lectures. -These models are made on a larger scale 
than those which he had used for the last fifteen years, and which had been 
made bythe same firm. The models comprise flowers of nuphar, polygala, cen- 
taurea, taraxacum, sambucus, salvia, hyoscyamus, ricinus, humulus, juniperus, 
and others ; also, the yeast plant in various stages of development, a number 
of fungi, and transverse sections of six ovaries, showing the internal structure. 

The various papers read were all referred to the Publication Committee. 
There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 


T. S. WIEGAND, Registrar. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL COLLEGES anp ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Connecticut Pharmaceutical Association held its fourteenth annual 
meeting in Danbury, February 4, President Stoughton in the Chair. The 
President delivered his annual address, and reports were received from the 
various officers and committees. The Association has a reserve fund of $1,100, 
with a membership of 267. During the past year, the Commissioners of 
Pharmacy had examined 71 candidates, of which number 32 had passed. 
Among the papers read was one oz maize vil, by F. Wilcox, showing the oil to 
be well adapted for pharmaceutical purposes. Emil A. Gessner, New Haven, 
was elected President for the ensuing year; F. Wilcox, Waterbury, Secretary, 


and L,. H. Goodwin, Hartford, Treasurer. ‘The delegates to the pharmacopceial 


convention are W. A. Spalding, C. A. Rapelye and E. T. Vance. New Haven 
was selected as the place for holding the next annual meeting, the local 
Secretary being J. S. Coburn. 


The Iowa Pharmaceutical Association met at its eleventh annual meeting in 
Des Moines, President Torbert presiding. Much of the time of the Association 
was occupied with discussions on reports of officers and committees relating to 
the sumptuary liquor laws as applying to the pharmacists. A resolution was 
adopted, recommending the appropriation by the Legislature of $3,000 for the 
Department of Pharmacy in the State University of Iowa. A paper on ginger 
was read by Prof. J. W. Culbertson. The officers for the current year are 
W. H. Torbert, Dubuque, President ; Dr. Rosa Upson, Marshalltown, Secretary, 
and J. B. Webb, De Witt, Treasurer. The time and place of the next anriual 
meetiag will be announced by the executive committee. 


The Washington Pharmaceutical Association was organized in the city of 
Tacoma, January 28. The draft of a pharmacy law was adopted and will be 
presented to the Legislature. The executive officers are A. C. Clark, Olympia, 
President ; Walter S. John, Tacoma, Secretary, and S. F. Ramsey, Spokane 
Falls, Treasurer. 


The Chicago College of Pharmacy closed its winter term with the commence- 
ment held in Hooley’s Theatre, February 25. Addresses were made by Prof. 
W. C. Roberts, President of the Lake Forest University; by J. E. Sears and 
J. J. Wuerth. The recipient of the Biroth prize microscope was O. E. Paul. 
President Forsyth conferred the degree of Ph.G. upon the following candidates : 
Nathaniel H. Adams, Charles Albrecht, Charles M. Anderson, Merchant E. 
Austin, Carl W. Brinkhoff, Louis V. Bruns, Seth N. Dewey, Louis A. Druehl, 
Otto D. Ehrlicher, Bertie E. Fisk, Ed Fraser, Frank F. Fritz, William F. 
Froeschle, Henry E. Goldberger, William S. Haring, Emil A. Hartke, Dyar C. 
Hazelrigg, Henry Heine, Otto W. B. Henssler, Gustave C. Heppe, Frank C. 
Kellogg, Otto Klimmek, Melville C. Knapp, William G. Law, Oscar F. Leng- 
acher, Oscar Lowenthal, Louis Marnitz, Henry C. Maurer, William F. O’Reilly, 
Otto E. Paul, James S. Rankin, Harold M. Rinehart, Parmer Rossman, Louis C. 
Schultz, John E. Sears, Benjamin R. Smith, Otto E. Stenicka, Pughsley S. A. 
Stewart, Charles F. Stockert, William H. Stolte, Charles A. Thayer, Albert 
Timke, Albert L. Tomlinson, William B. Tuteur, James K. Walton, John 
Woltze, John J. Wuerth, George Zoeller. 


The Illinois Collegeof Pharmacy had its commencement in the Grand Opera 
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House, Chicago, February 25, when 22 candidates received the diploma of 
that institution. 

The Louisville College of Pharmacy had its graduating exercises at Macau- 
ley’s Theatre, March 7, the number of graduates being 18. , 


EDITORIALS. 


_ The Sixth Centenary of the University of Montpellier, France, will be cele- 
brated during the latter part of May next. By virtue of a Bull of Pope 
Nicolas IV of October 26, 1289, a Studium Generale in the faculties of law, 
medicine and the arts was organized in the city named, so that the institution, 
during the past fall, entered upon the seventh century of its educational work, 
and the contemplated commemorative exercises will mark the close of the first 
year’s session in the seventh century of the existence of this university, which 
now is a part of the Université de France. 


Liquor Selling by Druggists in Pennsylvania.—The license law of this state, 
commonly known as the ‘‘ Brooks’ High License Law,’’ contains the following 
relating to sales of liquor by druggists : 

Src. 16.—That Druggists and Apothecaries shall not be required to obtain 
license under the provisions of this Act, but they shall not sell intoxicating 
liquors except upon the written prescriptions of a regularly registered physician. 
Alcohol, however, or any preparation containing the same, may be sold for 
scientific, mechanical or medicinal purposes. Any one violating the provisions 
of this Act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be subject to the same penalties as are provided in the fifteenth section of this 
Act.! Provided, that no spirituous, vinous, malt or brewed liquors shall be sold 
or furnished to any person more than once on any one prescription of a physi- 
cian. And provided further, that any physician who shall wilfully prescribe 
any intoxicating liquors as a beverage to persons of known intemperate habits 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be subject 
to the penalties and fines as are prescribed in section seventeen. 

Mr. Frank Prickett, of Rosemont, Montgomery County, who was recently 
convicted under the above clause, appealed the case to the Supreme Court, 
which affirmed the decision of the lower court. From the opinion by Judge 
Paxson, filed February 17, we quote the following : 

‘‘The defendant was sentenced to pay a fine of $500 and to undergo an impri- 
sonment of three monthsin the county jail, under the first paragraph of the fif- 
teenth section of the Act of 1887, which prescribes the punishment for selling 
liquor without a license, whereas he contends that his sentence should have 
been under the second paragraph of said section, which provides that ‘Any per- 
son having license who shall be hereafter convicted of violating any of the pro- 
visions of the license laws shall be subject to a fine not less than $100, nor more 
than $500,’ etc. It was contended that the defendant, being a druggist, must 
be treated as a Kicensed person, and for an unlawful sale must be gunished, as 
before stated, under the second paragraph of section fifteen. But druggists, 
strictly speaking, are not licensed. They are not required to take out a license ; 


1 A fine of not less than one nor more than five hundred dollars, and imprisonment not less 
than three nor more than twelve months, for the first offence. 
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they may sell in the manner indicated in the Act, and when charged with sel- 
ling liquor unlawfully, can only defend by showing that the sale was upon a phy- 
sician’s prescription. . . ‘The first count of the indictment distinctly charged 
him with the sale of liquor generally without a license. He was convicted upon 
this count, and we cannot assume, in the absence of the testimony, that he was 
convicted without evidence. In view of the manner in which the case is pre- 
sented there is but one thing we can possibly do, and that is to affirm the 
judgment.” 

The Committee on Legislation and Trade Interests of the Pennsylvania Phar- 
maceutical Association has issued a circular notice of the above case, containing 
the following statements and advice : 


— remember that under the provisions of the section quoted you cannot 
se 


First—Any intoxicating liquors (and this includes Malt Whiskies,' and other 
intoxicants dexterously concealed under fancy and misleading 
names) except upon the written prescription of a regularly registered 
physician. 

Second —Any Spirituous, Vinous, Malt or Brewed liquors to any person more 
than once on any one prescription. 

Remember also that your Internal Revenue License, for which you pay 
twenty-five dollars ($25) annually does not in the least exempt you from the 
— of this state law, but has to be taken out for the privilege of selling 
alcohol. 

In passing, we beg to urge upon you the importance of writing NOW, before 


' this circular is laid aside, to your Member of Congress and urge him to use his 


influence to have this unjust tax upon druggists repealed at this session, when 
the subject is so promicently before that body. 

It is due Mr. Prickett to add that from what we can learn of him he is a very 
reputable druggist, not a dram-seller, and doubtless brought this visitation of 
the law upon himself because he did not understand it, but this did not excuse 
him and will not excuse any druggist if brought in Court on similar charges. 

Your Committee therefore desires to thoroughly acquaint you with the pro- 
visions of the law and bring to your notice the interpretation of its provisions by 
the Supreme Court of the State, believing that the information will be of interest 
and benefit to our members. a 


Criticising Physicians’ Prescriptions.—A case of general interest to physi- 
cians and pharmacists came before the Court of Common Pleas, of Philadel- 
phia, during the past month. It appears that a physician had written a pre- 
cription calling for Potass. bromide, 2 drachms ; Tinct. of Aconite root, 12 
drops; Spir. of Nitrous ether, 2 drachms; Morphine Sulphate, 1% grains; 
Peppermint water, % oz., and syrup sufficient for 3 0z. Dose, 2 teaspoonfuls 
every 2 hoursin water. The clerk receiving the prescription is stated to have 
refused to dispense it, remarking to the messenger that it would kill her, and 
afterward explaining in a note written by him that the ingredients were likely 
to produce an insoluble hydrobromate. The physician brought suit by capias 
against the proprietor of the store to recover $20,000 damages for the loss of 
his reputation as a careful physician. When the case came up, Judge Thayer, 
in deciding it, said that the plaintiff’s affidavit, upon which the suit was based, 
did not allege that the druggist acted in bad faith in refusing to compound the 


1 We ate informed that one of the sales made by Prickett upon which he was convicted was 
a bottle of Duffy’s Malt Whisky. 
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prescription ; that a druggist is to be commended who is cautious in such mat- 
ters, and that heis not liable in a suit for damages under the circumstances 
unless he acts maliciously. The Judge further said, there is no Jaw which 
obliges a druggist to sell drugs to any man. The druggist was discharged on 
common bail, that is, on his own recognizance. We learn that the case will 
not be continued. 

The above gives the legal aspect of this case. There is, however, also an 
ethical side to it. The action of the clerk, if correctly reported, was obviously, 
not only hasty, but quite discourteous, There is no need to point out to the 
experienced apothecary that there is no danger, arising from an insoluble pre- 
_ cipitate, if the above prescription is carefully dispensed. But, even if the 
clerk’s surmise had been correct, a different course of action would have been 
more becoming. 


The American Medical Association will hold its forty-first annual meeting in 
the city of Nashville, commencing May 20, and steps have been taken for 
having in connection with the meeting an exhibition of pharmaceutic, surgical 
and sanitary products and appliances, the Chairman of the Committee being 
Dr. J. Berrien Lindsley. During the same week, the Tennessee Druggists’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting likewise in Nashville. 


Manufacture of Chloroform.—The following communication explains itself : 


PHILADELPHIA, March 24, 1890. 
To the Editor of the AMERICAN JOUR. OF PHARMACY : 


DEAR SIR.—My attention has been called to the fact, that in my article on 
“Chloroform Manufacture’ in the JouRNAL for July, 1889, I neglected to 
mention the article of Orndorff and Jessel: (Amer. Jour. Chem., Sept., 1888), 


on ‘‘the action of bleaching powder upon acetone,’’ and so have done them an. 


injustice in failing to accord priority of discovery to them. I am sorry this 
appearance of injustice was created by my article, as no slight was intended. 
They are, of course, entitled to the credit of first publishing an account of the 


chloroform producing reaction, based upon experimental work of their own, 


I made no attempt to claim anything as against them in my article. However, 
the reaction, exactly as I gave it, was known to both the manufacturers and 
myself, and had been discussed by us in connection with patent litigation, as 
early as March, 1888. So I did not think it necessary in my account of Roessler 
_ and Hasslacher’s patents to go out of my way to speak of Orndorff and Jessel’s 
study of the reaction. What I published on chloroform production, in July, 1889, 
I could just as well have published in March, 1888, except that litigation was 
still pending at that time. Very respectfully, 
SAM’L P. SADTLER. 


Diuretin, the sodio-salicylic compound of theobromine, is described as a 
white powder, containing 50 per cent. of theobromine, and dissolving in half its 
weight of hot water remaining in solution after cooling. Dr. Gram (Lancet, 
Jan. 4, 1890,) states that it produces strong diuretic action without affecting the 
central nervous system. It is given in gram doses. 
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REVIEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


The National Medical Dictionary, including English, French, German, 
Italian and Latin technical terms used in medicine and the collateral sciences, 
and a series of tables of useful data. By John S. Billings, A.M., M.D., etc. ; 
with the collaboration of W. O. Atwater, M.D., Frank Baker, M.D., S. M. 
Burnett, M.D., W. T. Councilman, M.D., Jas. M. Flint, M.D., J. A. Kidder, 
M.D., Wm. Lee, M.D., R. Lorini, M.D., Washington Matthews, M.D., H. C. 
Yarrow, M.D. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co. 1890. 2 volumes, large 8vo, 
pp. xlvi, 731 and 799. 

With the continually increasing interchange of the scientific literature of all 
nations, it becomes of the utmost importance to clearly’ comprehend the 
technical terms which are employed in the different languages. Those who 
read essays or larger works published in a foreign tongue often feel the need 


of a technological dictionary giving correct explanations of terms peculiar to — 


that language. Such is the aim, applied to medicine and pharmacy, of the 
elaborate work now before us, which is intended to furnish to students and 
practitioners of medicine a clear and concise definition of every medical term 
in current use in English, French, German and Italian medical literature, 
including the Latin medical terminology of these languages. It will be observed 
that the work does not profess to include all the words that have been 
employed in medicine, but only such which are used at the present time. 
Obviously, there must be some difficulty to draw a line for the exclusion of 
words which are, at the present time, rarely used by medical writers. A number 
of ‘such words, which, though considered obsolete, are liable to be occasionally 
‘met with in print, have been properly admitted ; and in addition to these a few 
have also been taken to show what attempts at useless word-building may lead 
to. As a matter of course, the arrangement of the words is strictly alpha- 
betical, without regard to the languagé to which they may belong. The French, 
German and Italian terms are defined by simply giving their English equiva- 
lents. Full explanations are given in connection with the Latin and English 
words, either one or both, and in this connection are also found the French, 
German and Italian synonyms, when these differ from the prime word. The 
pronunciation of the English-and Latin terms is indicated by an accented syl- 
lable, and in addition to this a simple system of phonetic spelling has been 
adopted for those English words for whose proper pronunciation it was deemed 
useful. For most of the English and Anglicized Latin words, the derivation is 
given, with the exception of the names of drugs and plants. The total num- 
ber of words and phrases defined is 84,844, of which 25,496 are Latin, 9,158 
French, 16,708 German, and 6,514 Italian ; but these figures do not include the 
foreign synonyms given only in connection with English or Latin primes. 
They indicate, however in a measure, the completeness of the work. It is 
scarcely necessary to refer to the correctness of the derivations and definitions 
given. The name of the learned author is sufficient guarantee for accuracy 
and reliability. Among the large number of terms which we have critically 
examined, we have observed one only which lacks somewhat—not in accuracy 
—but in that completeness which is characteristic of all the rest examined by 
us. Under Pennyroyal, the reference is, ‘‘see Hedeoma.’’ To make it com- 
plete, the words “‘and Pudegium,” or ‘‘and Mentha Pulegium,” should be 
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added. In all other places where a reference to the plant named may be 
looked for, it wili also be found. 

The useful tables alluded to on the title-page comprise the following : 1, doses 
of medicines ; 2, poisoning and antidotes ; 3, numbering of spectacle glasses ; 
4, lifetables ; 5, relation of girth of chest to height; 6, dimensions of parts 
and organs of body ; 7, weight of organs of human body; 8, dimensions and 
weights of foetus ; 9 and 10, graphic comparison of weights, measures and ther- 
mometric scales, and, finally, six tables of foods and dietaries, prepared by 
Prof. Atwater, and accompanied by two colored charts. The preliminary 
matter closes with alist of abbreviations used in the work. 

The mechanical part of the book is in keeping with the excellence of the 
contents. Paper, typography, binding, etc., leave nothing to be desired. 

The Paris Universal Exhibition. Pp. 76. 

A reprint from the Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions, giving a full 
and very interesting account of the raw material and products shown at the 
Exposition, held during the past year. In regard to the general character of 
these exhibits, the writer states that ‘‘there is little shown that can be 
described as sensational or novel. The exhibits are good— more, many of them 
are of great beauty and interest—but it can hardly be claimed that any very 
important advance in chemistry or pharmacy is here represented for the first 
time. Perhaps the most obvious impression that is borne in upon the mind of 
the observer is that the practitioner of old-fashioned galenical pharmacy is in 
France, as in other countries, fast superseded by the chemical manufacturer on 
the one hand and the medical confectioner on the other.’’ 


Laboratory Year-Book, 1890. By J. H. Appleton, A.M., Professor of Chem- 
istry in Brown University, Providence, R. I. Gordon Roscoe & Co. 

A little pamphlet of 31 pages (price, 12 cents), containing a few notes on 
work done during the past year and several useful tables. 

Proceedings of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, in convention 
at Indianapolis, October 22, 23, 24, 25, 1889. Minneapolis, 1890. Pp. 267. 

The pamphlet is issued by the Secretary, Mr. A. B. Merriam, Minneapolis. 
Mr. Peter Van Schaack, Chicago, is the President for the current year. 

Proceedings of the Michigan State Pharmaceutical Association at its Seventh 
Annual Meeting, held at Detroit, —— 17, 18 and 19, 1889. Ann Arbor, 
1890. 8vo. Pp. 149. 

A number of valuable papers were read at this meeting, many of them on 
subjects investigated at the School of Pharmacy of the University of Michigan. 

The officers for the current year are Frank Inglis, Detroit, President ; H. J. 
Brown, Ann Arbor, Secretary; W. Dupont, Detroit, Treasurer, and D. E. 
Prall, Local Secretary. The next meeting will be held at Saginaw, Sep- 
tember 16th. 

Pharmaceutical Register of Victoria for 1889. Melbourne, 1890. 

This Register is published annually, under the direction of the Pharmacy 
Board of Victoria. 

Report of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture ‘for the Quarter ending 
December 31, 1889. M. Mohler, Secretary, Topeka. Pp. 143 and 31. 

Besides the statistical and meteorological information, the pamphlet contains 
interesting reports on the manufacture of sugar from sorghum and beet, and a 
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valuable report on smut in oats, and on the methods for preventing this 
disease. 

Some Food Substitutes and Adulterants. By Edgar Richards, Washington, 
D.C. Pp. 18. 

An address delivered by the President of the Chemical Society of Washing- 


ton, January 23, 1890, and reprinted from Bulletin No. 5 of the Chemical Society 


of Washington. 

The Nature of Amalgams. By Wm. L. Dudley, Salem, Mass., 1890. 

An address delivered by the Vice-President of Section C of the American 
Association for the Advancement of ‘Science, at Toronto, August, 1889, and 
reprinted from the Proceedings of the Association. 

Bericht tiber die achte Versammlung der freien Vereinigung Bayerischer 
Vertreter der angewandten Chemie in Wiirzburg, 1889. Berlin. Julius Springer. 
1889. Pp. 123. 

Report on the Eighth Meeting of the Free Union of Bavarian Representatives 
of Applied Chemistry. 

Of the papers read at this meeting, the following are especially mentioned 
here: On Sparkling Wines, On Carbonic Acid in Drinking Water, Determina- 
tion of Lead in Tin Foil, Determination of Fermentative Power of Yeast, The 
Rancidity of Culinary Fats, and On the Examination of extracts of Meat; also, A 
Statistical Report on the Adulterations of Food Observed by the Members During 
the Preceding Year. The Publishing Committee consists of Prof. A. Hilger, 
Dr. E. List, Dr. R. Kayser and Th. Weigle. 

Practical Electricity in Medicine and Surgery. By G. A. Liebig, Jr., Ph.D., 
assistant in electricity, Johns Hopkins University, etc., and George H. Rohe, 
M.D., Professor of obstetrics and hygiene, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Baltimore, etc. Profusely illustrated. Philadelphia and London: F. A. Davis. 
1890. 8vo. Pp. viii and 383. Price, $2. 

Of the three parts into which the volume is divided, Part I treats of elec- 
tricity, magnetism, batteries, storage electricity and allied matters. The laws 
which underlie the practical application of these physical forces are fully dis- 
cussed, special attention being given to the various forms of electrical and 
magnetic apparatus, which are likely to be of use to the physician. Neces- 
sarily the construction of the different batteries, the theory of the chemical 
action and the best methods of caring for the batteries claim much attention. 
Brief descriptions of the electric motor, the telephone and the phonograph 
are added not merely on account of their general interest, but because these 
appliances appear to be becoming of considerable value to the physician, both 
in the treatment and diagnosis of disease. The first chapter of Part II, 
entitled electro-physiology, treats of the effects of electric currents upon the 
healthy tissues and organs of the body, and is followed in chapter II, on elec- 
tro-diagnosis, by the discussion of the modifications produced by disease, and 
of the methods for utilizing the same for purposes of diagnosis. The third 
chapter is descriptive of the most useful electro-medical apparatus, and serves 
as an excellent introduction to Part III, which considers the general thera- 
peutic effects of electricity, the methods of application and the treatment of 
the diseases of the various organs by means of electricity. A number of use- 
ful tables are given in the appendix, mostly relating to current-strength, 
electro-motive force and resistance. 
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It was the aim of the authors to produce an intelligible account of the 
science of electricity and a trustworthy guide to its applications in the prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery. In this endeavor they have well succeeded. 
The diction is clear and concise, always keeping the object in view. It is a 


- practical and useful work, for which more then 250 illustrations have been 
judiciously selected. ‘ 


The following pamphilets have been received : 

The Cause of Death from Chloroform.—By H. C. Wood, M.D., and H. A, 
Hare, M.D.—-Reprint from the Medical News. 

Without special title, published by E. Merck, of Darmstadt, giving an 
account of recently introduced remedies. 

Chloralamid.—A collection of papers by different authors on this new 
hypunotic.—Published by Lehn and Fink. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia. 
January, 18go. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Philadelphia Polyclinic and College for 
Graduates in Medicine. 1890. 

Twentieth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts. 
Bosten: 1889. S8vo. Pp. 325. 

Among other matters of general interest this publication contains special 
reports on water supply and sewerage, on food and drug inspection, on the sale 
and use of opium in Massachusetts, etc. The last report states that 25 empiri- 
cal preparations (patent medicines), reputed to contain opium, were analyzed, 
of which number one was found to be free from opium, two doubtful, two very 
slight or slight, while in the remaining twenty, opium was “‘ present,” seven 
containing ‘‘ much.”’ 


OBITUARY. 


Dr. George Kerner died in Frankfurt-on-the-Main, February 9th, at the age 
of 54 years. He was a pharmacist by profession, and studied chemistry under 
Fresenius, in Wiesbaden, remaining in the institution for some years as 
assistant. While here he made several elaborate investigations together with 
Prof. Neubauer on guanine, on urea and on the determination of chlorine in 
organic compounds. He then held, until a few years ago, the position of 
chemist in Zimmer’s quinine manufactory near Frankfort, where he devoted 
his time chiefly to the perfection of the processes for the isolation of the 
cinchona alkaloids and for determining the purity of quinine. His essay on 
the latter subject resulting in the universally known ‘‘ Kerner’s Test,’ was 
republished in this journal in 1862, p. 517. Since that time several other papers 
from his pen on the same subject appeared in Archiv der Pharmacie and in 
Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Geselischaft. Among the apparatus which 
he improved or invented, the most ingenious is the kaleidostat for producing 
symmetrical ornamental patterns for paper printing. 


George D. Rosengarten, the founder of the chemical manufacturing firm of 
Rosengarten & Sons, died in Philadelphia, March 18. He was born in Cassel, 
Germany, June 20, 1801, and came to America in 1819, and after travelling 
through the country settled in Philadelphia, in 1821, when, in partnership with 
Mr. Zeitler, he commenced the manufacture of chemicals, the latter retiring in 
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1823. In 1845, Mr. Rosengarten associated himself with N. F. Denis, the 
partnership lasting until 1855, when the firm was changed to Rosengarten & 
Sons. The factory was originally in St. John Street, afterwards at Arch and 
Twelfth, then at Broad and Vine, and in 1856, was removed to its present loca- 


tion at Seventeenth and Fitzwater Streets. During an active business life of 


nearly sixty years, the deceased, who retired from the firm in 1879, had the 
satisfaction of seeing the reputation of his firm continually increase with the 
growth of the country, and to reach far beyond its borders. He is survived by 
two daughters and five sons, four of whom are members of the firm and one an 
attorney-at-law. The sixth son, Adolph G., who had studied chemistry, fell as 
major at the head of his regiment at the Battle of Stone River, December, 
1862. Mr. Rosengarten’s wife onsi in 1886, having been married to the deceased 
in 1826. 


VARIETIES. 


Non-poisonous Solutions of Sublimate.—Under this name E. Salmon (J/edi- 
cal Age, 1889, 383) draws attention to solutions of corrosive sublimate contain- 
ing emetics like sodium chloride, copper or cadmium sulphate, and in such quan- 
tity that a poisonous dose of the sublimate contains sufficient of the above salts 
to bring on emesis. The formulas proposed are: 


I. II. Ill. 
Distilled water, -- 1000°0 1000°0 1000°0 
80°0 100°0 I'o 


Amylene Hydrate is recommended in certain forms of epilepsy by Dr. 
Wildermuth, (7herap. Monatsh., Dec., 1889). The dose varied from 1 to 4 gm., 
or from 3to 8 gm. during the day. It is given dissolved in wine or cider. In 
some cases it produced drowsiness ; but more frequently loss of appetite and 
various digestive disturbances were observed. 

Guavin is the name of a resinous principle separated from the leaves of 
Psidium pyriferum, and for which Dr. Ll. Bertrand claims considerable value 
in intermittent fevers. 

Administration of olive oil.—When giving olive oil in large doses of from 3 
to 6 or 7 ounces in the treatment of gallstones, Dr. Rosenberg advises to 
combine it with 0°25 percent. of menthol, 10 to 15 percent. of brandy, and with 
two yolks to each dose as stated, which is to be taken in from 6 to 8 portions 
within 2 or three hours.— Therap. Monatsh., Dec., 1889. 

Paraldehyd has been successfully used by V. E. Ignatieff, (Wed. Odbozr.) in 
tetanus, the daily dose used internally and as clyster, varying from 3°75 to 
9’5, and as high as 15 gm. No unpleasant secondary symptoms were observed, 
such as are frequently met with after large doses of chloral.—Les Nouv. 
Remédes, 1890, p. 42. 

Menthol has been used with good results in the vomiting of pregnancy. Dr. 
Weiss (7herap. Monatsh., Jan., 1890) prescribes I gm. menthol, 20 alcohol and 
30 syrup, and gives a teaspoonful every hour. 
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